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Herbert O. Caster 
Elected President 
Of Association 


BH ERBERT O. CASTER, of New York, 
was elected president of the American Gas 
Association at the Chicago Convention, last 
month. Judge Caster’s interest in the gas in- 
dustry dates back to 1915 when he was At- 
torney for the Kansas Public Service Com- 
mission. Leaving the Commission three 
years later he resumed the practice of law at 
Topeka. In 1919, he joined Henry L. Doh- 
erty & Company as general counsel for the 
Empire Gas & Fuel Company, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma, where he remained until 1925 
when he was transferred to the general office 
of Doherty & Company and became a mem- 


ber of the Executive Committee. 
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International Goodwill 
Prevails at Chicago 


5 abvigsnted of the industry will 
not overlook the International 
Gas Conference and Fifteenth An- 
nual Convention of the American 
Gas Association, which came to a 
close September 29 after a five-day 
session at the Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago, Ill. It was attended by nearly 
3,000 delegates. 

Tuesday, September 26, was ob- 
served at the Century of Progress 
Exposition as International Gas Day, 
and this gave added color to the first 
general session, when President 
Arthur Hewitt introduced a group 
of distinguished gas executives from 
abroad. The overseas visitors were 
welcomed to Chicago by Rufus C. 
Dawes, president of the exposition, 
and Mayor E. J. Kelly, of Chicago. 

Responses and addresses were 
made by F. P. Tarratt, president of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England; A. 
Baril, vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Gas Union and former presi- 
dent of the French Technical Gas 
Association, Paris, and Fritz Escher, 
president of the International Gas 
Union, Zurich, Switzerland. 

With the air of international good- 
will continuing into all general and 
sectional meetings, the Convention 
began work in earnest at the second 
general session. Annual reports were 
submitted and officers elected. 


At this session, E. M. Tharp, vice- 
president of the Ohio Fuel Gas 
Company, Columbus, delivered an 
address on “Executive Responsibility 
for Sales Promotion.” As chairman 
of the National Directing Committee 
of Executives, Conrad N. Lauer, 
president of The Philadelphia Gas 





New Officers 


President—H. O. Caster, Member 
Executive Committee, Henry  L. 
Doherty & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Vice-President—P. S. Young, Vice- 
President, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Treasurer—William J. Welsh, Pres- 
ident, New York and Richmond Gas 
Co., Staten Island, N. Y. 

Directors—Two-Year Terms: 

H. C. Abell, New Orleans, La.; 
Walter C. Beckjord, Vice-President 
and General Manager, Boston Consol- 
idated Gas Co., Boston, Mass.; How- 
ard Bruce, Chairman of the Board, 
Bartlett Hayward Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; J. S. DeHart, Jr., President, Is- 
bell-Porter Co., Newark, N. J.; F. C. 
Freeman, President, Providence Gas 
Co., Providence, R. I.; R. W. Galla- 
gher, President, The East Ohio Gas 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; C. N. Lauer, 
President, Philadelphia Gas Works 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; B. J. Mullaney, 
Vice-President, Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, Ill.; Herman Rus- 
sell, President, Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Works Company, spoke on “Indus- 
try Planning for Greater Sales.” 

At the closing general session the 
delegates voted to hold the 1934 
A.G.A. Convention at Atlantic City, 
N. J., during the week of October 
29. H. D. Hancock, Henry L. Doh- 
erty & Company, New York, N. Y., 
reported as chairman of the rate 
structure committee. The progress 
of the manufactured and natural gas 
industry in technical and merchan- 
dising research was reviewed by 
F. C. Weber, vice-president, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

H. Lester Hooker, of Richmond, a 
member of the Virginia State Cor- 
poration Commission and president 
of National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, pleaded 
for speedier determination of rate 
cases and criticized public service 
commissions for not interpreting 
their findings to the public in lan- 
guage the average business man can 
understand. Dr. Harvey N. Davis, 
president of Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, N. J., closed 
the meeting with an inspirational ad- 
dress, ““What’s Our Job?” 

The Natural Gas Department held 
its annual meeting September 25. In- 
stead of the single session common 
at past A.G.A. Conventions, natural 
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P. S. Young, vice-president of the Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., who was elected 
Vice-President of the Association 


gas sessions were held both morning 
and afternoon. 

The first session with Chairman 
G. W. Ratcliffe, Manufacturers Light 
& Heat Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
the chair was devoted to committee 
reports and an address by Paul S. 


Clapp, Columbia Gas and Electric 


Departmental and 
Sectional Officers 


Corporation, New York, N. Y., on 
“Taxation as It Relates to Utility 
Companies.” 

The second Natural Gas Depart- 
ment session was given over to a 
selected group of addresses covering 
important features of various utility 
problems including legal affairs pe- 
culiar to production and transporta- 
tion, rate schedules for load build- 
ing, selling the value of natural gas, 
gas plants as standby for transmis- 
sion lines, natural gas as a competi- 
tive fuel, and the relation between 
gas reserves developed and undevel- 
oped and market requirements. 

The Accounting Section held two 
sessions this year. The first session 
started with the chairman’s opening 
remarks by J. M. Roberts, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Company, 
Chicago, and was followed by a pres- 
entation of the Customers’ Relations 
Committee covering the subjects 
of improving customers’ relations 
through bill investigations and in- 
formation on customers’ orders. 
The ‘Presentation of Natural Gas 
Representatives Committee” was 
made by F. B. Flahive, Columbia Gas 
& Electric Corporation, New York, 
N. Y. Thomas Carmichael, engineer 
and general manager, Portsmouth 
Gas Company, Portsmouth, England, 
concluded the first session with an 
address on “Meter Reading and Col- 


NATURAL GAS DEPARTMENT: Chairman—Frank L. Chase, Vice-President, 
Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas, Texas; Vice-Chairman—John B. Tonkin, Vice- 
President and General Manager, The Peoples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ACCOUNTING SECTION: Chairman—E. B. Nutt, Hope Natural Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Vice-Chairman—A. S. Corson, General Auditor, The United Gas 


Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMMERCIAL SECTION: Chairman—N. T. Sellman, Director, Sales & Utili- 
zation, Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y., New York City; Vice-Chairman—F. M. 
Rosenkrans, New Business Manager, The Gas Service Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

INDUSTRIAL GAS SECTION: Chairman—F. B. Jones, Director, Ind. Gas 
Sales, Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Vice-Chairman—J. F. Quinn, Supervisor, 
Industrial Sales Engineer, Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MANUFACTURERS’ SECTION: Chairman—John A. Fry, Vice-President and 





Secretary, Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich.; Vice-Chairman, Appliance 
Division—J. Scott Fowler, President, The Lovekin Water Heater Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Vice-Chairman, Apparatus Division—Merrill N. Davis, Vice-President, 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 

PUBLICITY AND ADVERTISING SECTION: Chairman—Henry Obermeyer, 
Assistant to Vice-President, Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y., New York, N. Y.; 
Vice-Chairman—John F. Weedon, Superintendent, Advertising, The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago, II. 

TECHNICAL SECTION: Chairman—O. S. Hagerman, Engineer, American Light 
& Traction Co., Chicago, Ill.; Vice-Chairman—C. A. Harrison, Gas Engineer, H. L. 
Doherty & Co., New York City. 
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William J]. Welsh, president of the New 

York and Richmond Gas Co., Staten Island, 

N. Y., who was elected Treasurer of the 
Association 


lecting of Accounts,” in which he de- 
scribed the methods adopted by his 
company in obtaining the best re- 
sults by the most economical means. 

The final session of the Account- 
ing Section was given over largely to 
reports of the various committees in- 
cluding the Customers’ Accounting 
Committee, Accounting Machines 
Committee, Ofice Management Com- 
mittee, Uniform Classification of Ac- 
counts Committee, and Affiliated As- 
sociation Representatives Committee. 

Dramatized modernization of the 
kitchen and serious analysis of today’s 
sales problems marked the two ses- 
sions of the Commercial Section, pre- 
sided over by Chairman Walter C. 
Beckjord. The first meeting opened 
with a paper on “The Commercial De- 
velopment of the Gas Industry in 
Great Britain,” by T. P. Ridley, com- 
mercial manager and secretary, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas 
Company, England. 

-A cast of players from the Peoples 
Gas Club presented “Modernizing 
the Kitchen,” a play in six scenes 
originally produced for the New Eng- 
land Gas Association by the Malden 
& Melrose Gas Company. A sym- 
posium on kitchen modernization was 
participated in by six speakers. 
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New Directors and Chairmen 





H. C. Abell Walter C. Beckjord Howard Bruce J. S. DeHart, Jr. 


Director Director Director Director 








s F. C. Freeman R. W. Gallagher Conrad N. Lauer B. J. Mullaney 
‘ Director Director Director Director 
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A Home Service breakfast was held 
Wednesday morning with about sev- 
enty-five present. Miss Ruth Klein- 
maier, chairman of the A.G.A. Home 
Service Committee, led a group of 
two-minute talks by some service di- 
rectors on a wide variety of subjects. 

The Wednesday meeting of the 
Commercial Section produced five 
papers by well-known speakers. 
“Market Surveys for Sales Develop- 
ment,” by Prof. Philip Cabot, Har- 
vard School of Business Administra- 
tion, Boston, Mass. F. M. Banks, 
general supervisor of sales, Southern 
California Gas Company, Los An- 
geles, Calif., reviewed “Gas Refrig- 
erator Promotion on the Pacific 
Coast.” 

Morse DellPlain, president of the 
Northern Indiana Public Service 
Company, Hammond, Ind., made a 
stirring plea for new determination of 
promotional costs in his paper, “What 
Price New Business?” 

Successful house heating campaigns 
were described by C. A. Nash, vice- 
president of the United Light & 
Power Engineering & Construction 
Company, Davenport, Iowa, and 
Paul A. Jenkins, promotion and ad- 
vertising director of the current sales 
drive under way in the Chicago area. 

The initial session of the Indus- 
trial Gas Section was opened with 
an address by Chairman E. L. 
Wilder, of the Utility Management 
Corporation, New York, N. Y., who 
gave a résumé of the activities and 
accomplishments of the Section for 
the year. In view of the present 
highly competitive fuel situation in 
industry, the paper by Henry O. 
Loebell, Combustion Utilities Cor- 
poration, New York, N. Y., on 
“Changing Aspect in the Competi- 
tive Market for Industrial Fuels’ was 
of especial interest. J. A. Malone, 
Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York, in his paper on ‘Possibilities 
of Using Advertising Featuring In- 
dustrial Applications To Hold and 
Develop the Domestic Load,” gave 
a new conception of the use of in- 
dustrial gas advertising. The final 
paper of the session by E. D. Mil- 
ener, industrial research representa- 
tive of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, covered the subject of “Are 
Industrial Gas Developments Keep- 
ing Pace with Our Competitors?” 


The second and final session of the 
Industrial Section was given over to 
a paper by C. A. Masterman, Gas 
Light & Coke Company, London, 
England, and discussion of the three 
papers presented at the first session 
—also discussion of the subject of 
“Hotel, Restaurant, and Bakery 
Load” as related to competitive sales 
methods and servicing. This discus- 
sion was led by T. J. Gallagher, The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, 
Chicago. In the paper by Mr. Mas- 
terman, entitled ‘““Watson House— 
an English Research Center,’ the 
speaker outlined the organization 
and aims in interesting detail of the 
utilization research center of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company in London, 
England. 

An important feature of this year’s 
convention for industrial gas men 
was the fall meeting of the Midwest 
Industrial Gas Sales Council which 
was held Thursday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 28, in the form of an open 
meeting, with all interested indus- 
trial gas engineers in attendance. 
This program included a paper on 
“Competitors of Gas,” by C. George 
Segeler, utilization engineer of the 
American Gas Association, and a re- 
port of the Competitive Fuels Com- 
mittee by the committee chairman, 
A. A. Schuetz, Milwaukee Gas Light 
Company. 

The session was concluded with a 
Round Table Discussion. 

The Manufacturers’ Section met 
under the chairmanship of D. B. 
Stokes, United States Pipe and 
Foundry Company, Burlington, N. J. 
A review of the progress made by 
the Gas Appliances Institute was 
given by George A. Frazer, counsel, 
Frazer & Torbet, Chicago. 

One meeting of the Publicity and 
Advertising Section was held Tues- 
day afternoon, with Jay Barnes, New 
Orleans (La.) Public Service Inc., in 
the chair. E. Frank Gardiner of Chi- 
cago, president of the Public Util- 
ities Advertising Association, 
brought greetings from that organ- 
ization. George W. Allen, secretary- 
treasurer of the Canadian Gas Asso- 
ciation, Toronto, Ont., urged more 
careful analysis of advertising ap- 
peals in his paper on “The Pitfalls 
of Advertising and Advertising 
Men.” A paper by A. P. Ryan, pub- 
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licity manager of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company, London, England, 
discussed “Publicity and Industry” 
in that country. It was presented by 
Colonel W. M. Carr. 

Charles W. Person, of the A.G.A. 
headquarters staff, spoke on “P. T. 
Barnum Started It,” describing the 
tremendous publicity work which 
made the Century of Progress Ex- 
position a success, and referring par- 
ticularly to the participation of the 
gas industry in the fair. 

The Technical Section had a full 
program holding three sessions. Fol- 
lowing the remarks of the chairman 
by J. A. Perry, The United Gas Im- 
provement Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., a paper was presented by one of 
the visiting British engineers en- 
titled “The Preparation of Coke for 
the London Market,”’ by F. M. Birks, 
Gas Light & Coke Company, Lon- 
don, England. A review of develop- 
ments in gas distribution by C. A. 
Harrison, Henry L. Doherty & Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., was the con- 
cluding business of the first session. 

In the second session following a 
review of gas production develop- 
ments for the year by P. E. Eddy, 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., a paper was pre- 
sented by W. H. Fulweiler, The 
United Gas Improvement Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa, on “The Gum 
Problem—Recent Developments.” 
E. J. Brady, The United Gas Im- 
provement Company, followed Mr. 
Fulweiler with a paper on “The De- 
velopment of a Non-Stop Pilot Con- 
trol.” 

In the final Technical Section ses- 
sion E. J. Murphy, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., summarized the activities of 
the Chemical Committee. 

The session closed with a Sym- 
posium on Purification in which 
papers were presented on “Gas Puti- 
fication and Ammonia-Sulphate Man- 
ufacture” and a “Résumé of Liquid 
Purification and Some Recent De- 
velopments.” 


New Gas Well Drilled in 
Indiana 
3,300,000-foot gas well has been 
drilled in near Petersburg, Ind., by 
Claude Noble, independent gas operator 
of Princeton, Ind. The well is one of the 
largest in Indiana. 
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The Gas Industry 


In America 


S Baecag are thoughtful people in 
every civilized country who be- 
lieve that one of the important needs 
of the times relates to means whereby 
international friendship and accord 
may be promoted. There are institu- 
tions and organizations with long 
names which exist for no other pur- 
pose—they certainly could not have a 
higher purpose—than to sow the seeds 
of amity and goodwill, in order that 
international misunderstandings and 
antagonisms may be avoided. The 
American Gas Association has shown 
its breadth of view in this regard in 
a very significant manner. Last year 
it elected a Canadian representing a 
Canadian member company, as _ its 
President. That Canadian is deeply 
sensible of this signal honor. Cana- 
dians, when they visit the United 
States, never feel that they are stran- 
gers in a strange land, but while your 
president is aware of the fact that 
very many of you are his friends and 
familiars, he nevertheless represents a 
company which operates under another 
national flag and under conditions 
which differ in many details and in 
some fundamentals from the condi- 
tions under which gas companies 
operate in the United States. The 
compliment implied in this election is 
that the office was obtained as natu- 
tally as if the incumbent had been a 
member of the Association from Mem- 
phis instead of from Toronto, Canada. 

Two years ago, the then President 
of the Association, Mr. Clifford E. 
Paige, and the Managing Director, 
Major Forward, were honored guests 
of the British Institution of Gas En- 
gineers in England, and addressed a 
representative gathering of the leaders 
of the industry in the United King- 
dom. Later, we saw on this side of 
the Atlantic a number of the executives 
in gas enterprises of Great Britain. 
And now we have the great privilege 
of enjoying friendly intercourse with 





* Address before The International Gas Con- 
ference and Fifteenth Annual Convention of 
the American Gas Association, Chicago, IIl., 
September 26, 1933. 


By Arthur Hewitt 


President, American Gas Association 


visitors from Britain, France and other 
European countries. How glad we 


are to have them with us! 

In an organization as comprehensive 
as the American Gas Association, it 
is difficult, if not impossible, within 
the limited time available, for me to 
refer in any considerable detail to the 
many activities and accomplishments 


Arthur Hewitt 


of the year. In any event, these mat- 
ters have been amply dealt with from 
month to month through the official 
publications of the Association, while 
at this Convention papers summarizing 
our activities in the fields of promo- 
tion and research will be presented, to- 
gether with the report of the Manag- 
ing Director. 

At the beginning of the Association 
year now about to end, the revenues 
of the organization were substantially 
reduced, due in part to lower gross 
receipts of member companies, but 
mainly to a reduction in the basis of 
gas company dues. Our Control Com- 
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mittee, under the able leadership of 
Mr. R. W. Gallagher, carefully re- 
viewed the pending and proposed ac- 
tivities of all the Sections and of all 
the General Committees, and recom- 
mended to the Executive Board certain 
items which, in their opinion, should 
be suspended, and other items which 
could be curtailed in cost. For the 
most part, these recommendations 
were approved by the Executive Board. 
The Finance. Committee revised the 
budget of estimated receipts and ex- 
penditures so as to trim our sails in 
accordance with the economic winds. 

During the immediately preceding 
year, there had been a substantial re- 
duction effected in the contributions 
toward Association support on the part 
of most of the larger gas companies, 
when the special fund for industrial 
gas research was merged with the gen- 
eral Association fund. 

These two items—the elimination of 
special contributions for research, and 
reduction in dues—brought about a 
curtailment of approximately 35 per 
cent in Association receipts from gas 
companies. 


Association Lives Within Income 

Adjustments were readily made by 
the Sections, by Committees, and by 
Headquarters. That work of the As- 
sociation which was deemed by the 
Control Committee and by the Execu- 
tive Board to be the most important, 
was carried on throughout the year on 
the reduced basis, and we have lived, 
as the Treasurer's Report will show, 
well within the family income. 

In the language used by the Control 
Committee in its report to the Execu- 
tive Board a year ago, “we are solvent 
and in no danger of being anything 
else.” 

We have been most fortunate in 
avoiding the fiscal and other troubles 
which have beset so many national 
organizations during the past few 
years. 

The saving of expense to our mem- 
ber companies in their direct financial 
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contributions to the Association, is not 
the only commendable work accom- 
plished through the operations of our 
Control Committee as endorsed by the 
Executive Board. By careful analysis 
of committee activities, and with the 
cordial support and cooperation of 
Section officers and general committee 
chairmen and members, it was found 
possible to reduce the number of com- 
mittees and to limit their membership. 
This has resulted in further substantial 
savings to member companies in the 
time and travelling expenses of their 
employees who are members of com- 
mittees. 

In my opinion, the work has been 
none the less efficient, and we have 
covered the more important duties 
which the Association owes the in- 
dustry. 

It is needless to say that these re- 
sults could not have been achieved 
without the splendid sympathetic help 
given at all times by our executives and 
by our members generally. 

No country in the world has been 
immune from the difficulties of recent 
years. As we have heard today, how- 
ever, the gas industry everywhere has 
maintained its position of stability and 
essentiality in all countries here repre- 
sented, and, I have no doubt, in all 
other countries as well. It is also 
gratifying to learn that there are indi- 
cations of returning industrial and 
commercial activity in Europe as well 
as in America. 

One of the very vital matters dealt 
with by your Executive Board relates 
to the two Codes filed on behalf of 
the gas industry with the Administra- 
tor under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, one covering the manu- 
factured and mixed gas industry, and 
the other the natural gas industry. Ic 
was agreed that the President of the 
United States must be given a full 
measure of support from this Associa- 
tion in his efforts to relieve the un- 
employment situation and to restore 
national prosperity. Copies of these 
Codes, as finally agreed upon, have 
been forwarded to all member com- 
panies. Here I desire, on behalf of 
the Executive Board, to thank the 
members of the special committees 
appointed to carry on the negotia- 
tions with the Administrator, for the 
splendid service which they rendered 
to the Association and to the industry 


in connection with this most seriously 
important matter. The duties which 
fell upon Major Forward and the 
members of his staff were extremely 
heavy, and the manner in which these 
duties were discharged merits our 
warmest commendation. 

No one could have had more sin- 
cerely loyal and cooperative support 
than has been given to me. Our Vice- 
Presidents, our Treasurer, our Sectional 
Vice-Presidents, members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board and Advisory Council, 
the executives of our companies and 
their employees, all up and down the 
line, have given of their time and 
thought without reservation, to the in- 
terests of the industry through the As- 
sociation. 


Constructive Work by Trade Papers 

It is simply impossible, with such 
personnel as we have, that an indus- 
try could fail to do its full part and 
maintain its position as an essential 
element of our day. 

It would be an inexcusable omission 
if I should fail to refer to the splendid 
constructive work of the trade press 
of the gas industry. Always ready to 
help, always welcome at our councils, 
always keeping abreast of or ahead 
of the times, they are indispensable and 
deserving of general support. 

The manufacturers in our member- 
ship, those who preduce gas-making 
machinery and other equipment, and 
still more the manufacturers of appli- 
ances, have had even more trouble- 
some times than our ‘operating gas 
companies. Manufacturers’ problems 
are many and difficult, and it is grati- 
fying that we have been able to con- 
tribute through our organization 
towards the attempts at their solution. 
Our manufacturers by and large, are 
most progressive, and they have placed 
at our disposal and at the disposal of 
our customers, most efficient, most 
constructive and the most thoroughly 
satisfactory appliances in the history 
of the industry. We have nothing to 
be ashamed of in any way, but a great 
deal to be proud of. Our manufac- 
turers are well represented on the 
Executive Board and on a great many 
of our committees where their con- 
tributions are excellent and welcome. 
They deserve not only consideration, 
but constructive support in their con- 
tributions towards our common cause. 
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By means of special generous 
contributions from a group of com- 
panies, the larger portion from com- 
panies in and about Chicago, we have 
been able to have a gas exhibit at A 
Century of Progress Exposition. It is 
located in Gas Industry Hall, con- 
nected with the Home Planning Hall. 
It represents a modest effort to tell 
the visitors to the Fair, something 
about how natural gas and manufac- 
tured gas is produced, transported, and 
made available in many ways. Planning 
and consummating an exhibit intended 
for purely temporary purposes, with 
very limited funds and very brief 
time, was a most difficult task for our 
committee, of which Mr. R. B. Harper 
was the Chairman, and the industry 
owes them a debt of gratitude. 

Someone has said that ‘Lessons 
taught by the past are rarely learned, 
but immediate suffering is the more 
effective schooling.” We have heard 
much about individual responsibility, 
collective responsibility, national re- 
sponsibility, etc., for the unusual con- 
ditions which exist today. But one 
thing is certain (to quote the late 
Lord Morley) : ““Things are what they 
are, and the consequences will be what 
they will be.” 

As an industry, we are subject to 
most of the untoward conditions of 
the times, and our policies and prac- 
tices must be adjusted and readjusted 
from time to time to meet these 
changed and still changing conditions. 
New days demand new ways. Like 
other national industrial undertakings, 
if we do not deal wisely with our 
problems while they are ours to deal 
with, we may drift on till natural 
forces compel a solution of them in 
ways which may spell disaster for us. 
How important it becomes, therefore, 
that we should adequately support an 
association which exists for the sole 
purpose of investigating, studying and 
advising on the great variety of prob- 
lems, the wise solution of which is of 
such tremendous importance to the 
gas industry and to the public gen- 
erally. The past history of this Associa- 
tion has demonstrated the willingness 
of its members to accept chairmanships 
of and membership on committees of 
the various Sections, and the Associa- 
tion has been fortunate indeed in the 
quality and outstanding ability of the 


(Continued on page 441) 
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Gas Headed Toward 
Greater Service 


Throughout World 


i is with pleasure that I am here 
today in my capacity as Presi- 
dent of The Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers and accompanied by a number of 
colleagues representative of the gas 
industry in the British Isles. This is 
the first occasion upon which a depu- 
tation from the Institution has visited 
your country and it is a great privi- 
lege and unique pleasure to address 
you. 

I must confess that this is my first 
visit to the United States of America. 
I am proud to think that a principal 
reason for the visit is to bring to you 
hearty greetings from my colleagues at 
home and to offer our most cordial 
wishes that the greatest possible success 
may attend this International Gas Con- 
ference and the Fifteenth American 
Gas Convention. Amongst the many 
events which have occurred and will 
occur during my period of office as 
President of the Institution, none will 
be more treasured in my memory than 
those of today. 

I extend to you, Mr. President, an 
expression of our extreme pleasure in 
being present when you hold the re- 
sponsible and honorable office of 
President of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. We know your ability and 
gtasp of business affairs from our 
pleasurable meeting with you when 
you visited England in 1912 and 1926 
and attended the meetings of the In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers. We de- 
sire to convey to you our sincere good 
wishes for the unbounded success of 
this Convention and for your con- 
tinued prosperity. 

Many of my fellow members here 
today are well known to you person- 
ally, having previously visited the 
United States of America, but others 
may be known to you only by name. 





* Address before International Gas Confer- 
ence and Fifteenth Annual Convention of the 
aie Gas Association, Chicago, IIll., Sept. 


By Frank P. Tarratt 


President, Institution of Gas Engineers, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England 


The opportunity has been kindly af- 
forded by you for four of our members 
to read papers personally at this meet- 





Frank P. Tarratt 


ing. My Vice-President, Colonel W. 
M. Carr, will submit a paper written 
by Mr. A. P. Ryan, Publicity Manager 
of the Gas Light and Coke Company 
of London, whilst the paper by my 
colleague Mr. T. P. Ridley, the Secre- 
tary and Commercial Manager of the 
Company with which I have the pleas- 
ure to be associated as Chief Engineer, 
will be introduced by me and trust that 
all six papers will prove of interest. 
It is with trepidation that I address 
this great assembly of Gas Engineers 
gathered together from different parts 
of the world. At the Convention of 
the Canadian Gas Association held 
last week in Ottawa, I had the honor 
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of addressing the assembly. We had 
the pleasure of taking part in the dis- 
cussions at that convention and we are 
appreciative of the opportunity to be 
afforded of participating in your de- 
liberations here in Chicago. 

The gas industry, like many others 
in our Islands, has been experiencing 
since the war a period of abnormal 
depression in trade, but in spite of 
this has been able to maintain and ex- 
tend its position. The marketing of 
gas and residual products shows scanty 
evidence of the grievous conditions 
that have continued throughout the 
country for some years. More men 
are employed in the gas industry today 
than ever; fewer, of course, on the 
manufacturing side owing to the adop- 
tion of improved and mechanized 
working, but a greatly increased num- 
ber on the distribution and sales side. 

On the Stock Exchange gas stocks 
stand higher today than ever and most 
companies are paying dividends at 
least at pre-war rates. Gas stocks are 
considered to be a stable investment 
and the shares are eagerly sought for 
by the investing public. 

As evidence of the extent of the 
depression in Great Britain may I 
quote the figures in the table on the 
following page relating to railways, 
shipbuilding and coal mining which 
are considered to give an indication 
of the industrial position. 

The number of shipbuilding berths 
in the large districts of the Tyne and 
Wear is 132; at the end of December 
last only three were occupied. I am 
glad to say that this year trade has 
gradually improved and notwithstand- 
ing that shipbuilding is one of the last 
trades to benefit, eighteen berths are 
occupied today on the Tyne and Wear. 
During these trying years we have not 
relaxed our efforts towards maintain- 
ing our manufacturing plants in a 
highly efficient condition and schemes 
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Total Railway Output of Shibbuilding 
Year Receipts Coal Tonnage 
Million £ Million Tons Merchant v essels 
1913 117 287 1,880,000 
1920 234 229 2,000,000 
1925 196 243 1,084,600 
1932 156 212 


182,000 
(excluding Ireland) 








of reconstruction have been ably 
framed so that every advantage is be- 
ing secured from the economies to be 
effected by modern methods of gas 
production. 


Further Progress Ahead 

The sale of gas has been affected 
by the variation of trade and an in- 
stance we have a case in Newcastle 
of a large engineering and armament 
firm which in 1913 took 250 million 
cu.ft. of gas in 1918 where taking at 
the rate of 1,200 million cu.ft. per 
annum their consumption dropped in 
1922 to 78 millions. The gas sales 
department has been able to secure 
further outlets for gas which have 
more than made good this huge de- 
crease in demand. In spite of all 
drawbacks, the total quantity of gas 
required for all purposes throughout 
the country has steadily grown, and 
we are convinced that, with suitable 
rates available for the different classes 
of users, we shall make still greater 
progress. 

In an able address given by your 
distinguished colleague, Mr. Clifford 
E. Paige, a past president of your Asso- 
ciation, at the First International Gas 
Conference and Sixty-eighth Annual 
Meeting of The Institution of Gas 
Engineers in London in 1931, it was 
explained that you were giving serious 
consideration to the question of gas 
rate structure and from the informa- 
tion issued last June by the Statistical 
Department of your Association it is 
clear you have made further headway. 

The paper to be presented on be- 
half of Mr. Ridley makes special ref- 
erence to the legislative restrictions that 
prevent many companies in Great 
Britain adopting special tariffs suitable 
for the various classes of service. Re- 
lieved of these restrictions we shall be 
able to offer rates which will be con- 
ducive to the greater development and 
expansion of our business. 

The “declared” calorific value of gas 
in Great Britain usually ranges be- 


tween 440 and 500 B.t.u., although the 
South Metropolitan Co. still retains 
the value of 560 B.t.u. The method 
and number of places of testing the 
quality, and minimum pressure are 
prescribed by the gas referees, and 
penalties are imposed if the quality 
falls more than 5 per cent below the 
declared calorific value on any one test, 
or if the average for any quarter does 
not reach the prescribed figure. As 
evidence of the uniformity of the gas 
supplied, I would refer you to recent 
quarterly returns of the large London 
companies showing the margin of 
quality supplied above the declared 


value. 








Declared Quarter 1933 
March June 
Commercial 
Gas Co. 500 501.7 503.6 
Gas Light & 
Coke Co. 500 503.2 502.6 
So. Metropolitan 
Co. 560 562.1 562.6 
So. Suburban 
Gas Co. 560 561 561.7 
Tottenham : 
& District 500 501.3 500.7 
Wandsworth 


& District 500 502 500.7 





The regulations of the gas referees 
have been of benefit to the manufac- 
turers of gas and have given the con- 
sumer a feeling of great security. 

Since the introduction of the 
thermal method of charging in Great 
Britain, great headway has been made 
in the economies of gas manufacture 
and the value of such gas to the con- 
sumers. I observe that rates based on 
heating values, rather than gas vol- 
umes, were introduced by the Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago, in 
1930, and since that time forty-four 
companies serving over four hundred 
cities and towns have adopted this 
method of billing. The thermal 
method of charge introduced into Eng- 
land in 1920 has gradually become 
almost general throughout the British 
Isles. Incidentally it is of considerable 
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interest to us to see for ourselves your 
natural gas in use and to note what 
methods are adopted to make gas of 
such high quality suitable for every- 
day requirements. 

The manufacture of carburetted wa- 
ter gas is not in such general use in 
Great Britain as in the States; we look 
upon it as a standby for other plants, 
to meet periods of exceptional demand 
and for assistance in regulating coke 
stocks. With cheap coal available and 
oil at present prices it does not pay 
many concerns to make large quan- 
tities of carburetted water gas. 


U. S. Supplies Excellent Coal 


During the deplorable coal strike in 
1926, from which the British coal 
trade appears to have never recovered, 
most gas undertakings, after drawing 
freely upon their stocks for some time, 
were compelled to purchase large ship- 
ments of coal from abroad and I 
should like to bear testimony to the 
excellent quality of the coal supplied 
from the United States of America, 
both from a gas and coke making 
point of view. The following figures 
are illustrative of typical American and 
Durham coals: 








American Coal Durham Coal 





Ash ” 6.66 7.5 
Volatile 37.37 32.5 
Carbon 55.97 60.0 
Moisture 2.19 1.3 








Owing tothe thin seams at present 
being worked in most British coal 
mines, a careful watch has to be kept 
for dirty coal containing roof stone and 
other foreign matter. It is now the 
general practice amongst the larger 
gas undertakings to sample systemat- 
ically and to test all deliveries of coal 
either on delivery to works or at the 
point of shipment, and in order to 
protect themselves in the case of coals 
having an ash content above an agreed 
figure. This is necessary if the coke 
produced is to compete in the domestic 
and industrial markets with oven coke 
produced from washed coal. The ma- 
jority of the enterprising colliery com- 
panies have installed or are installing 
special plants at the pithead for wash- 
ing or dry cleaning the coal. 

I believe that 30 per cent of the 
total output of coal in our country is 
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washed or dry cleaned and remember- 
ing that only a proportion of the total 
output demands such treatment we 
should acknowledge the extent to 
which the coal industry has endeav- 
ored to meet our requirements. Gas 
undertakings on their part are equip- 
ping their works with greatly im- 
proved coke screening and grading 
plants, and the marketing of coke is 
more than ever engaging our serious 
attention. We can by selection and 
blending of coals and by the efficient 
screening and grading of the coke 
produced by our various carbonizing 
methods produce a fuel that is emi- 
nently suitable for all the requirements 
of the market. 

The extraction of benzol from coal 
gas is now generally considered an 
economy process and has been adopted 
by a considerable number of undertak- 
ings. Usually the yield of crude ben- 
zol is from 2.5 to 3.0 gallons per ton 
of coal carbonized. 

Associations representing producers 
and distillers of coal tar in certain 
geographical areas have been formed 
with the object of cooperating in the 
manufacturing and marketing of tar 
products. 

A considerable proportion of the 
coal tar is absorbed in the making and 
maintenance of roads, and in this con- 
nection, the British Road Tar Asso- 
ciation has done admirable propa- 
ganda work. As a result of research, 
specifications have been drawn up 
which insure that only tar of suitable 
quality is supplied,—careful attention 
to the method of its application in road 
work is most necessary. 

There is a tendency towards the use 
of more viscous tars, and when 
“blinded” with clean stone chippings 
the peril of skidding is greatly re- 
duced. 

The use of creosote as a fuel in in- 
ternal combustion engines has at- 
tracted attention and vehicles are being 
run on a light fraction. 

Until about 1912 the coal gas pro- 
duced in Great Britain was manufac- 
tured chiefly in horizontal retorts, and 
considerable developments have taken 
place in recent years in horizontal re- 
tort practice. Fully charged retorts, 
with extended hours for carbonizing 
and greater attention to systemized 
control in the working of settings and 
in retort house operations, have se- 


cured greatly improved results, and 
with the introduction of semi-silica 
and silica retorts the working life of 
the retort settings has been greatly 
extended. 

We still have many strong adher- 
ents to this system of carbonization. 

There has been, however, a rapid 
extension in the adoption of various 
systems of vertical retorts and chamber 
ovens, and today 60 per cent of the 
output of coal gas in Great Britain is 
produced from vertical retorts. The 
latest type of continuous-intermittent 
retort will undoubtedly warrant seri- 
ous investigation, as it would appear 
to produce an improved, denser coke 
than in continuous verticals and in in- 
creased yield of therms with reduced 
labor costs in operating. 


Wider Use of Coke-Oven Gas 

More use is now being made by gas 
undertakings of the supplies of coke- 
oven gas which are available in cer- 
tain districts. It can usually be ob- 
tained at attractive prices and with 
guarantees as to constant quality and 
continuity of supply. The industrial 
city of Sheffield is only supplying gas 
produced in the various coke ovens in 
its vicinity. 

The Gas Light and Coke Co., Lon- 
don, installed in 1932 at their Beck- 
ton Works a coke-oven gas plant 
capable of carbonizing 1,200 tons of 
coal daily, but this is the only instance 
of an oven plant situated on a gas 
works, Results of the working of the 
plant have been published as Com- 
munication No. 68 of the Institution 
and give every indication of it being 
a successful plant for gas and coke 
manufacture. The plant is economical 
in working and admirably suited to 
form one large unit of the large gas- 
making plant at Beckton. 

The production of a higher grade of 
refractory material has been greatly as- 
sisted by the research staff of the Brit- 
ish Refractory Research Association 
acting in cooperation with the Refrac- 
tory Materials Joint Subcommittee of 
The Institution of Gas Engineers. 

From the experience gained in re- 
cent years with silica materials, it is 
clearly evident that the retorts, hori- 
zontal or vertical, can be maintained 
at a considerably increased tempera- 
ture over a long period without risk of 
failure. 
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The removal of naphthalene from 
straight coal gas is now generally prac- 
tised with great advantage to the 
undertakings and freedom of com- 
plaints from consumers, who previ- 
ously felt themselves aggrieved by the 
frequent interruption in supply. 

The gradual introduction of Dri- 
gas methods has gone further to im- 
prove supply and will ultimately re- 
sult in a considerable saving in the 
costs of renewal of service pipes and 
repairs to consumers’ meters. 

The rapid extensions of building 
Operations in recent years in vari- 
ous municipal and private housing 
schemes, to meet the great shortage 
that had arisen as a result of the al- 
most complete stoppage of house 
building during the years 1914 to 
1918, has carried with it a correspond- 
ingly large extension of distributing 
mains and services. Most of the newly 
erected houses have been piped for gas 
and are usually equipped with light- 
ing points, a gas cooker, wash boiler, 
and at least one gas fire; even in min- 
ing districts, where free coal is usu- 
ally available, the housewife installs 
a gas cooker to free her from the 
drudgery of the coal-fired range. 

With the multiplicity of public util- 
ity services already existing in the 
roads and footpaths in our large cities, 
it is in many cases impossible to find 
room for additional large mains sup- 
plying low-pressure gas, and high- 
pressure mains of smaller diameter 
have to be used in order to meet the 
steadily increasing demand arising 
in outside areas. These mains are 
usually of steel, well coated and 
wrapped, and with welded joints. 
With the great increase in heavy motor 
traffic greater care has to be taken in 
protecting mains against damage by 
vibration and possible breakage, and 
with reinforced concrete roads the 
question of accessibility becomes a 
serious problem. 

Considerable attention is still given 
to domestic lighting and every effort 
is made to retain gas lighting—a sys- 
tem generally preferred in medium and 
small sized houses on account of soft- 
ness of light, economy, and the grate- 
ful warmth that it provides in the 
winter months. Systems of mainte- 
nance of consumers’ fittings have been 
adopted with material success. 
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Gas is still the chief illuminant for 
public lamps in most of our cities and 
towns and has greater mileage of roads 
in spite of the fact that many mu- 
nicipal authorities own the electricity 
supply undertakings. Long period 
contracts for street lighting by gas are 
constantly being made and renewed. 
Quite recently the Gas Light and Coke 
Co., London, secured for fifteen years 
a contract to continue to light fifty- 
five miles of streets in London, and 
The Newcastle upon Tyne & Gates- 
head Gas Co., recently made a con- 
tract, extending over ten years, for 
one of their districts which will dou- 
ble the previous consumption. Sim- 
ilar achievements have been recorded 
by many other undertakings. Direc- 
tional reflectors, clock work control 
and experiments in the spacing of 
lamps and the use of different types of 
standards have contributed to an effi- 
cient and reliable service. 

Evidence of the general use of gas 
for street lighting purposes is shown 
by the following table. 


under various denominations, such as 
“lights,” “standard,” and “high capac- 
ity.” The Meters Committee of The 
Institution of Gas Engineers is en- 
gaged in preparing a report as to the 
possibility of standardizing the sizes 
and the rated capacities of dry gas 
meters. 

Considerable progress has been 
made in the standardization of gas ap- 
pliances in recent years, but we have 
not yet reached the stage of stamping 
consumers’ apparatus and fittings 
which has been so successfully carried 
out by the American, Canadian and 
French associations. A Central Gas 
Advisory Board has been recently 
formed, however, and the improving 
of the efficiency and safety of gas ap- 


paratus will come within its purview. 


Meeting Competition 
Amalgamations and the grouping of 
gas undertakings within a limited area 
must play a great part in assisting the 
industry to secure the consumption that 
must accrue from regional develop- 


PERCENTAGE OF GAS SOLD FOR PUBLIC LIGHTING (1932) 














Metropolitan Provincial Cos. Corporation 
Gas Light 1.87 Bath 88 Birmingham 5.64 
Commercial 11‘ Brighton 89 Bolton 9.71 
So. Metropolitan 2.86 Bristol 2.19 Bradford 12.48 
— Derby 1.20 Carlisle 7.09 
= 2.03 Liverpool 3.69 Leeds 10.83 
Suburban Newcastle/Tyne 6.21 Leicester . 3.47 
Croydon 2.17. Plymouth 1.79 Manchester 9.85 
Hornsey 4.05 Portsmouth .72. Nottingham 5.93 
Lea Bridge — Rochester 1.90 Oldham 7.08 
N. Middlesex 4.18 Sheffield 5.60 Rochdale 8.23 
Southgate 4.17 —— Salford 6.43 
So. Suburban 2.18 3.33 Widnes 5.39 
Tottenham 4.47 : —— —_ 
Wandsworth 3.59 Dublin 2.11 7.37 
oe a Edinburgh 4.94 
3.00 Glasgow 6.48 
pes Belfast 7.28 
6.35 





Total average = 3.79 











All consumers’ meters must be 
stamped in accordance with regula- 
tions made by the Board of Trade and 
are not permitted to be used if they 
are more than 2 per cent fast or 3 per 
cent slow. All makers guarantee to 
maintain free of charge all meters for 
a period of two years. 

There is considerable variation in 
the specification of consumers’ meters 
at present on the market which come 


ment. With economies that can be 
effected by cheaper administration 
costs, the mechanization of office 
equipment, ability to purchase in the 
best markets, and the availability of a 
highly trained business staff, competi- 
tion will be met on an organized basis. 

The Institution of Gas Engineers 
was founded in 1863, has 1,500 mem- 
bers and received its Royal Charter in 
1929; in June of next year, therefore, 
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I hope to preside over its Seventy- 
first Annual General Meeting. Much 
valuable work of a scientific and tech- 
nical nature has been and is being 
carried out by the Institution, whilst 
its education scheme, which has been 
in operation for ten years, is an un- 
qualified success. Admittance to cor- 
porate membership of the Institution 
necessitates the passing of examina- 
tions presented by the Council, to- 
gether with a period of practical train- 
ing and responsibility. By this means 
we secure men of the right type; 
thoughtful and enterprising, with 
trained minds and thoroughly com- 
petent to hold positions of responsibil- 
ity in the gas engineering profession. 

The many district associations affili- 
ated to the Institution afford material 
assistance to members, who are able to 
meet at intervals during the year and 
discuss technical and commercial prob- 
lems. 

In its research the Institution has for 
long been closely associated with 
Leeds University, at which the Livesey 
Professorship in coal gas and fuel 
technology was founded in 1908, as 
a memorial to the late Sir Geo. Live- 
sey, whose great work for the gas 
industry, and his introduction of co- 
partnership, will always be remem- 
bered. Over sixty gas companies, 
having an aggregate capital now near- 
ing £90 mill. sterling, have adopted 
this system, and 45,000 employees are 
enjoying its benefits. 

An Institution Gas Research Fel- 
lowship, awarded annually, has been 
established at Leeds University and 
scholarships to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of Sir Corbett Woodall and Wm. 
Cartwright Holmes have been en- 
dowed. These awards are much 
sought after. 

The Standard Conditions of Con- 
tract were adopted by the Institution 
of Gas Engineers and The Society of 
British Gas Industries in 1909 and re- 
vised in 1917 have proved invaluable 
to the Industry. 

The National Gas Council, formed 
in 1916, has as its president Sir David 
Milne-Watson, governor of The Gas 
Light & Coke Co., London. By his 
untiring zeal and ability Sir David has 
contributed in very great measure to 
the usefulness of the Council and in 
promoting the best interests of the 
Industry. The principal work of the 
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Council is connected with legislation, 
negotiations with government depart- 
ments and municipal and other bodies, 
and the giving of advice to undertak- 
ings On important matters of policy. 

The Federation of Gas Employers 
has acted for most gas undertakings 
since 1919, and has rendered incal- 
cuable service to the industry in nego- 
tiations as to wages and similar ques- 
tions. 

The British Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation, founded in 1911, has Sir 
Francis Goodenough as its Executive 
Chairman; he is well known to all of 
you for his able advocacy of good 
salesmanship, attractive publicity and 
advertising as the means of providing 
the public with all information as to 
the economy and utility of gas. 

Recently a scheme for the educa- 
tion and training of gas salesmen has 
been launched, which should prove of 
immense service to all gas sales de- 
partments and provide men better 
equipped to discuss the various needs 
of all classes of consumers. 

The Society of British Gas Indus- 
tries comprises all the leading manu- 
facturers of gas plant and appliances 
and renders valuable support to the 
Institution, the National Gas Council 
and the British Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation in movements essential to the 
soundness and expansion of the in- 


dustry. 


Gas Headed Toward Greater Service 


If an attempt is made to survey the 
gas industry throughout the world, we 
are at once struck with the constant 
progress that has been made in the 
use of gas for multitudinous purposes 
in the domestic and industrial life of 
the community; we find evidence of 
strength and vitality and will to afford 
better and greater service. I look for- 
ward to the time when gas will be in 
use in every house and establishment 
for cooking, heating and refrigeration 
and I believe that we are on the eve 
of great developments. 

With the advise and cooperation of 
our highly trained scientific and tech- 
nical men, whose time is employed in 
investigating these matters, we afe as- 
suted of progress, although I am of 
the opinion that in the British Isles we 
have only touched the fringe of what 
can be done in the supply of gas for 
industrial purposes. 


With the exception of small scale 
cooking the potentialities of gas in 
divers directions cannot truthfully be 
said to have been as yet explored in 
Great Britain. 

Much remains to be done in the way 
of substituting gas for coal in the 
older type of large house, in clubs, 
restaurants and hotels. Possibly the 
greatest prospect of development lies 
in heating water, as an automatic hot 
water supply is still quite unknown in 
a large number of houses. 

Coke-fired boilers have met the posi- 
tion to some limited extent, but this 
involves the necessity of storing fuel 
and removal of ash and creates un- 
wanted heat in hot weather. I am 
convinced that the automatic nature of 
gas water-heating will commend itself 
to a large number of people. 

If oil is to be considered as a pos- 
sible substitute it must be remembered 
that what oil can do gas can do better 
—no storage tanks require to be pro- 
vided on the premises necessitating 
periodical cleaning. The standard of 
comfort in the matter of warmth in 
our homes is assuredly rising. 

We shall hope by paying more at- 
tention to these methods to consoli- 
date if not extend the load we already 
hold. 

In the industrial field the prospects 
appear more attractive as the use of 
gas for industrial purposes cannot be 
said to have been seriously considered 
with the exception of one or two dis- 
tricts. As the industrial depression 
disappears a large number of furnaces 
will probably be scrapped and te- 
placed by modern furnaces capable of 
more accurate control. We know there 
are thousands of industries each em- 
ploying gas for several processes and 
the great disparity between the huge 
potential load and the small propor- 
tion of our total output is the basis of 
our faith in the future of industrial gas. 

General engineering has perhaps 
shown more revolutionary tendencies 
in production methods than any other 
of our industries. To meet the new 
conditions the gas industry has en- 
deavored to offer gas apparatus pro- 
viding at once the certainty and the 
degree of flexibility so necessary to 
plants operating on more or less mass 
production lines. 

In North Eastern England, engi- 
neering firms of world-wide reputa- 
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tion now depend entirely on gas for 
the whole of their heat treatment plant 
which almost without exception is op- 
erating under automatic temperature 
and atmospheric control. 

Generally, in the case of industries 
requiring vast quantities of heat, it 
would appear that the advantages of 
gas will justify a comparatively high 
thermal cost because the final cost is 
almost invariably lower than the final 
cost of other fuels, even with good 
industrial coal at 14/-($3) per ton. 

Speaking on behalf of my own com- 
pany, a large rolling mill furnace 
has been recently equipped with gas, 
resulting in a saving of 8-10 per cent 
over the producer gas plant previ- 
ously used, and success has also been 
secured in the equipping with gas 
firing of a very large bread bakery. 

Interesting experimental work is 
that relative to compressed gas for 
the propulsion of motor vehicles: with 
the aid of a four-stage compressor 
gas is compressed to 5,000 lbs. per 
sq.in. in special alloy steel containers 
and fed to the cylinders permanently 
fixed to the vehicle chassis and charged 
to a pressure of 3,000 Ibs. per sq.in. 

In the Newcastle experiment it was 
demonstrated that a single deck motor 
bus could be equipped with a charge 
of gas sufficient to carry it seventy 
miles. It would appear that 250 
cu.ft. of gas (500 cal. val.) is equiva- 
lent to 1 gallon of petrol. So far as 
it is possible to estimate, the cost per 
gallon equivalent after making allow- 
ances for all compression interest and 
depreciation charges should not ex- 
ceed 8.3d compared with say 1/1d 
per gallon for petrol. 

Consideration is being given to the 
question of supplying bottled gas for 
domestic and small industrial pur- 
poses outside the normal distribution 
of gas undertakings and it is thought 
that these developments will go hand 
in hand with the gas traction project. 

I trust I have not wearied you by 
responding to the suggestion that I 
should say something of what we are 
attempting in the British Isles. We 
come to the United States of America 
as representative of the British Gas 
Industry, anxious if possible to im- 
part knowledge but always willing to 
learn. Chiefly, however, we want to 
meet you as engineers and commercial 

(Continued on page 441) 
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International Gas Parley 


Promotes Gas Progress 


I have today the honor of ad- 
dressing a few words to you, it is 
to thank you, first, in the name of 
the International Gas Union for the 
kind invitation to the International 
Gas Conference which is to be held 
at the same time with your Fifteenth 
Annual Convention, and I wish to 
congratulate you on your important 
meeting which, like your famous ex- 
hibition, is a sign of a Century of 
Progress. In the meantime, I have 
the honor and the pleasure to thank 
the American Gas Association in the 
name of the Swiss Institution of Gas 
and Water Engineers for the invita- 
tion to your Congress, and as I do 
this, I would not forget to thank 
your Association for the kind recep- 
tion you prepared for a small group 
of our organization in the autumn of 
1919. I was then also fortunate in 
being a member of the party which 
was welcomed so heartily by your 
first president, Mr. Cortelyou; your 
managing director, who was then 
Mr. Oscar Fogg, and other members 
of your committee. 

You gave us then such a wonder- 
ful introduction and you organized 
our trip through the States in such a 
splendid manner, that we reaped con- 
siderable benefit from our studies of 
the American gas industry. I may 
say that the development in the use 
of gas in industry and especially in 
hotels, not only in our country, but 
in some cther parts of Europe, has 
been greatly influenced by the ex- 
perience we had in your country. 

Since our visit in 1919, the rela- 
tions between the American Gas As- 
sociation and our Institution has al- 
ways been very cordial. 

Mr. President and gentlemen, this 
example of the advantage of good re- 
lations between the gas engineers of 
two quite different countries shows 
very clearly what collaboration would 
give to us all. Will you allow me, 


* Address before the International Gas Con- 
ference and Fifteenth Annual Convention of 
the American Gas Association, Chicago, IIl., 
Sept. 26, 1933. 


By Fritz Escher 


President, International Gas Union 
Zurich, Switzerland 


therefore, to speak to you as the 
President of the International Gas 
Union. Let me say, in the first place, 
how highly it has been appreciated 
by us all, that at the first Interna- 
tional Gas Convention at London, in 
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1931, when the International Union 
was founded, your Association was 
represented by your president, Mr. 
Clifford Paige, now a vice-president 
of the Union, and your managing 
director, Mr. Alexander Forward, 
and we are very glad that your Asso- 
ciation is a member of the Interna- 
tional Union. By joining the Union 
you expressed the conviction that in- 
ternational collaboration is very de- 
sirable as a means of technical prog- 
ress and for our own industry in 
particular. 

You have again supported this 
point of view by the invitation to 
your Annual Convention which is 
now beginning as an International 
Gas Conference in the marvelous 
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setting of your Exhibition—A Cen- 
tury of Progress. 

After this, Mr. President and Gen- 
tlemen, it would be quite unneces- 
sary to speak to you about the aim 
and purpose of the International Gas 
Union. You know yourselves what 
it means. But let me explain in a 
few words, only, some of the chief 
points of the principles of the stat- 
utes. As the World Power Confer- 
ence will be the forum for all dis- 
cussions about all kinds of energies, 
so will the International Gas Union 
be the special centre of the gas in- 
dustry. 

The International Gas Union is a 
union in which the gas industries of 
all countries will be represented on 
the same basis. The leading gas 
organization of each country will be 
a member, so that the Union will 
consist of as many members as there 
are countries represented in it. 

Each country is represented in the 
Committee by two delegates. The 
actual members are: 


American Gas Association. 

Association des Gaziers Belges. 

Canadian Gas Association. 

Deutscher Verein von Gas und 
Wasserfachmannern. 

Federazione Nazionale  Fascista 
delle Industrie Gas ed Acquedotti. 

Institution of Gas Engineers. 

Jugoslavensko Plinaresko i Vodo- 
vodno Udruzenje. 

Oesterreichischer Verein von Gas 
und Wasserfachmannern. 

Plynarenske a Vodarenske Sdru- 
zeni Ceskoslovenske. 

Schweizerischer Verein von Gas 
und Wasserfachmannern. 

Svenska Gasverksforeningen. 

Union Syndicale de l'industrie du 
Gas en France. 

Vereeniging van Gasfabrikanen in 
Nederland. 

Zrzeszenie Gasownikow i Wodo- 
ciagowcow Polskich. 

The principal purpose of the 
Union is to help development of the 

(Continued on page 442) 
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The Association’s Job 


T is the mer- 

est truism to 
say that the Asso- 
ciation’s job is to 
constantly, intel- 
ligently and effi- 
ciently serve the 
industry and that 
the industry has 
a right to expect 
the responsible 
officers and em- 
ployees of its National Association at 
all times to give the best they have. It 
is not enough either that they give the 
best they have; they must have some- 
thing to give; must have the ability 
and the facilities to call for coopera- 
tion upon the very large group within 
the membership who are always ready 
to contribute their time and their 
thought. 

It is the Association’s job to be at 
least one step ahead of the main body 
of the industry, because we are so 
fortunate as to have at our disposal 
constructive work of all elements. 

It is the Association’s job to be 
ready to defend the industry from at- 
tacks by those who would for one 
reason or another deal it injurious 
blows. 

It is still more the Association's 
job to be on the offensive in the ad- 
vancement of the industry’s best in- 
terests. 

Above all, those charged with the 
responsibility for an association’s af- 
fairs must have the perspective which 
looks beyond the immediate moment 
and can accurately appraise factors 
affecting us in the years to come. 

It is Headquarters’ job to collect 
and disseminate information of inter- 
est and value to its members, to 
evolve through its committee activ- 
ities plans for increasing the useful- 
ness of the industry to its customers; 
to direct the research activities of the 
industry into a unanimity of thought, 
purpose and execution. Around these 
activities cluster a large volume of 
such collateral duties and responsibil- 
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ities as the safety of our employees 
and the public, the production and 
promotion of efficient and attractive 
domestic and industrial appliances 
and to lend every possible form of 
encouragement and support to the 
individuals who desire to develop 
their technical skill or their commer- 
cial qualifications and who will be at 
the helm in the days to come. 

It is the job of Headquarters to 
maintain the dignity of a great 
American industry and to demon- 
strate its place in the sun. Its job is 
not done unless that is done. 

One important duty of Headquar- 
ters is to be the sponsor for the sta- 
tistics of the industry. The latest fig- 
ures have been printed for the use of 
this Convention and I shall repeat 
but very few of them here. 

During 1932 the revenues of the 
entire gas industry in the United 
States aggregated 753 million dol- 
lars, while at the close of that year 
the industry was serving in excess of 
1514 million customers. 

During 1932 the quantity of nat- 
ural gas consumed in the United 
States amounted to one trillion three 
hundred and _ seventy-five billion 
cubic feet. Of this total 40 per cent 
was used for field purposes and in 
the manufacture of carbon black, the 
remaining 60 per cent being distrib- 
uted by pipe lines and gas utilities 
for domestic, commercial and indus- 
trial uses. 

Despite the generally lower price 
levels of competing fuels prevailing 
throughout the year, sales of the 
manufactured gas industry aggre- 
gated 358,876,000,000 cubic feet dur- 
ing 1932, a decline of 8 per cent 
from the preceding year. Sales for 
domestic uses, other than house heat- 
ing, declined 5 per cent, while in- 
dustrial-commercial sales were off 20 
per cent. Sales of manufactured gas 
for house heating purposes, however, 
registered a loss during the year of 
but one per cent. 








In 1932 total operating revenues 
aggregated nearly 413 million dol- 
lars, which was a decline of 6 per 
cent from the preceding year. 

Operating expenses registered a 
decrease of more than 13 million 
dollars, dropping from $212,006,000 
in 1931 to $199,099,000 in 1932. 

Annually I have directed the atten- 
tion of the industry to the continued 
and consistent increase in the burden 
of taxation. In 1924 our taxes 
amounted to 8.7 per cent of the op- 
erating revenue of the industry, 
whereas by 1932 the rate had risen 
to nearly 11 per cent of our entire 
operating revenue. The grand total 
last year was no less than $75,200,- 
000. In that year the taxes of the 
natural gas industry amounted to 
$5.43 for each natural gas customer 
served while in the same year taxes 
of the manufactured gas industry 
amounted to $4.57 for each customer 
served. 

This tax situation is now nothing 
short of alarming. It is graphically 
shown in our statistical review pub- 
lished for this meeting. The subject 
was most ably dealt with on yester- 
day by Mr. Paul S. Clapp in his ad- 
dress before the Natural Gas meet- 
ing and I commend his talk to the 
careful, not to say prayerful, atten- 
tion not only of every executive but 
of every individual in the industry. 
While I agree with Mr. Clapp that 
we should use every means in our 
power to educate the public in this 
critical matter, I am not so sanguine 
as he that we can succeed in doing 
so. 

As a matter of fact, we are told 
frankly by some of our statesmen in 
Washington and in State capitals that 
increasing taxation is the easiest way 
to take money away from the owners 


_ of utility securities because it is said 


they have fared rather better than 
the investors in other lines; the 
theory being that no matter if the 
utilities did not share in the high 
profits of prosperous years, neverthe- 
less they have more money than 
other people now and it must be 
taken away from them. So Congress 
and the Legislatures sock the inves- 
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tors in utility securities. There are 
pethaps two million of them; will 
they take it lying down? 

As a result of higher costs, partic- 
ularly increased taxation, our net op- 
erating income declined 11 per cent, 
dropping from $131,100,000 in 1931 
to $116,799,000 in 1932. In the 
former year 29.80 cents out of every 
dollar of operating revenue was car- 
ried down to net operating income, 
while in 1932 the figure had fallen 
to 28.23 cents. 

In addition to this decline in net 
operating income, fixed charges in- 
creased by nearly 8 per cent, with the 
result that net income available for 
dividends and surplus declined 20 
per cent for the year. 

At the close of 1932 the gas in- 
dustry in the Dominion of Canada 
served over 694,000 customers, an 
increase of 1.8 per cent during the 
year, while the revenues of the in- 
dustry aggregated in excess of $21,- 
500,000. Of this total, nearly 13 mil- 
lion dollars represented revenue from 
the sale of manufactured gas, while 
revenues from natural gas sales 
amounted to over $8,500,000. 

The number of customers served 
with manufactured gas in Canada 
gained nearly 1.7 per cent during the 
year, aggregating some 566,000 at 
the close of 1932. Even more pro- 
nounced gains were registered in the 
number of customers served with 
natural gas which rose from 125,000 
to nearly 128,000, an increase of 2.1 
per cent. 

On two occasions within the As- 
sociation year about to close the 
necessity for a solid front has been 
fully demonstrated. One occasion 
was the proposal in the Congress 
of the United States, made for the 
second consecutive year, to impose 
upon the gas industry a tax upon 
gross receipts similar to that for 
which the electric industry has been 
most unjustly singled out. But for 
the American Gas Association every 
company represented in this room 
would be paying 3 per cent Federal 
tax on their receipts. That would 
wipe out the returns on most of the 
investments in common stock, in 
some cases the returns on invest- 
ments of preferred stock and in 
others would bring about default on 
bonded indebtedness. 
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The other instance to which I re- 
fer was our participation in the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery program 
discussed by our President yesterday. 
It was necessary for us to convince 
the Administration in Washington 
that our Committee was speaking for 
the gas industry as a whole. Other- 
wise we cannot be heard. 

A discussion of National Indus- 
trial Recovery was scheduled by the 
Program Committee for this morn- 
ing’s session. I have been told that 
any statement on this subject prop- 
erly belongs as part of my report. 
Unfortunately, that makes my oc- 
cupancy of this stage a little longer 
than I had anticipated. 

It did not appear from the meas- 
ures adopted nor from the debates 
in Congress that there was any in- 
tention on the part of any division 
of the National Government to bring 
the operating public utilities, all of 
them under regulation and mainly 
so by the separate States, under the 
provisions of the Act. As a matter 
of fact statements were publicly 
made after the adjournment of Con- 
gress by members who had figured 
prominently in the preparation, con- 
sideration and passage of this legis- 
lation, to the effect that utilities 
would not be included. Accordingly, 
there was a brief period in which the 
gas companies had no.-activity in this 
respect except for consideration of 
the subject by a group of companies 
engaged in interstate commerce, no- 
tably the owners of natural gas pipe 
lines. 

Following is a portion of the state- 
ment made by President Hewitt to 
our Executive Board at its special 
meeting held on August 1 to con- 
sider this subject: 


“The National Industrial Recovery Act 
as passed by Congress and approved by 
the President did not seem applicable to 
public utilities. That act was intended 
as the keystone of the Administration’s 
program for industrial recovery, to re- 
duce or eliminate unemployment by re- 
duction in working hours, and in con- 
nection with expenditures for public 
works, to increase the purchasing power 
of labor, and indirectly the total popula- 
tion, by fixing minimum rates of pay. 
Agreements between units in an industry 
without accountability for violations of 
the anti-trust law are implicit in this 
legislation. 

“The public utility industry is prob- 
ably responsible for less unemployment 
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than any other major industry. Its wage 
scales have been fairly well maintained 
and its working hours are generally rea- 
sonable. 

“Besides, it was felt that the Adminis- 
tration could not possibly intend to place 
the public utilities between the upper 
millstone of federal regulation of hours 
and wages and the nether millstone of 
state and local regulation as to rates and 
service. 

“We cannot store our product and 
hold it for favorable market conditions 
as can industrial manufacturers, nor can 
we of our own volition increase the price 
of our product in response to advanc- 
ing costs of labor and materials, and 
constantly mounting taxes, as industrial 
organizations generally are expected and 
even encouraged to do. 

“Disturbed because of the slowness in 
development of the presentation and ap- 
proval of codes for industry, the President 
determined to issue, and did issue, a 
blanket code, said to be designed for 
voluntary adoption by industries gener- 
ally under organized salesmanship, to be 
in force in the interim of formal prepa- 
ration and presentation and approval of 
industry codes. Public utilities are re- 
ferred to by name in the President's Re- 
employment Agreement, and spokesmen 
for the Administration have now specifi- 
cally stated that utilities are intended to 
come in under the terms of the Act.” 


The attitude of the Administration 
may be stated in the following ex- 
tract from a letter written by the 
Deputy Administrator of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Adminis- 
tration in charge of public utility 
codes. 


“Replying on behalf of General John- 
son, I beg to advise that this Adminis- 
tration solicited the full cooperation of 
the public utility companies of the United 
States in the President’s Reemployment 
Program. The American Gas Associa- 
tion, representative trade organization of 
the gas utility industry, responded to this 
invitation and at the direction of Gen- 
eral Johnson submitted on August 5 
codes of fair competition for the gas 
operating utility industry and the natural 
gas industry. They requested the sub- 
stitution of certain paragraphs from their 
proposed codes for corresponding para- 
graphs from the President’s Reemploy- 
ment Agreement. These requests have 
today (August 11) been granted.” 


Committees were appointed as a 
result of consideration of this matter 
which prepared separate codes for 
the manufactured-mixed gas indus- 
try and for the natural gas industry 
which had somewhat different em- 
ployment and operative problems. 

The code was prepared for the 
manufactured-mixed gas industry by 
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a committee of which Mr. Herman 
Russell of Rochester was Chairman 
and which included also Messrs. 
H. C. Abell of New Orleans, F. C. 
Freeman of Providence, W. C. Beck- 
jord of Boston, H. O. Caster of New 
York, C. E. Paige of Brooklyn, Geo. 
H. Clifford of New York, Paul Clapp 
of New York and W. G. Rudd of 
Chicago. 

The Natural Gas Code is in the 
hands of the following committee: 
Mr. R. W. Gallagher of Cleveland, 
Chairman; Messrs. T. B. Gregory of 
Pittsburgh, H. L. Dickerson of New 
York, J. D. Creveling of New York, 
L. E. Fischer of Chicago, Floyd C. 
Brown of Chicago, Burt R. Bay of 
Kansas City, James H. White of 
Birmingham and A. B. Macbeth of 
Los Angeles. 

These committees went to Wash- 
ington and began the long ordeal of 
conferences, advances and retreats 
and dealings with an administration 
which by reason of its rapid growth 
was not and could not be organized 
for rapid transaction of public busi- 
ness. 

It was determined advisable to 
follow the example of other organiza- 
tions and to file with the Administra- 
tion paragraphs from our codes deal- 
ing with maximum working hours 
and minimum pay, in substitution 
for the patagraphs dealing with 
these subjects in the President’s Re- 
employment Agreement. 

After innumerable dincussions. and 
delays, very trying on the patience 
and nerves of the committee, and 
very exhausting in the warmest 
weather in a decade, modified substi- 
tuted paragraphs were approved on 
August 11. Copies were transmitted 
to all of the members of the gas in- 
dustry and no doubt everybody is 
familiar with it. 

Association Headquarters does not 
know how many companies have sub- 
scribed to the codes. Many companies 
reported their signature to the Presi- 
dent's Reemployment Agreement as 
modified by the substituted paragraphs, 
some by wire, some by letter. It is 
known that there are a number of 
companies which executed the agree- 
ment and did not report to the Asso- 
ciation. 

Naturally the telephone and tele- 
gtaph wires and the mailing facil- 
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ities of Uncle Sam were taxed for 
days and weeks in discussion of the 
codes and their applicability to many 
situations. Gradually these adjust- 
ments were worked out until now the 
inquiries are relatively few in num- 
ber. 

So far this report has dealt with 
the gas companies. The manufactur- 
ers of appliances were first in the 
field and have done an enormous 
amount of work. All of them are 
engaged in interstate commerce and 
they began to prepare even before 
the adjournment of Congress. A 
meeting of range manufacturers was 
held during the time of our Associa- 
tion’s Spring Conference in Chicago 
on June 1 where the groundwork was 
laid for organization to deal with 
the National Recovery. Program. 

As a result of this meeting and 
subsequent meetings, the manufac- 
turers now have organized in the gas 
appliance and apparatus industry five 
institutes, namely: 


Gas Range Institute. 

Gas Space Heater Institute. 
. Gas Water Heater Institute. 

Gas Boiler, Furnace and Conver- 
sion Burner Institute. 

Gas Apparatus and Accessories In- 
stitute. 


These five institutes, together with 
members at large, constitute the Gas 
Appliances Institute, which it is ex- 
pected will be the agency recognized 
by the government to administer 
such code as will be finally approved 
by the President of the United States. 

The purpose of organizing in this 
manner is to afford all manufactur- 
ets, registered in the institute to 
which they subscribe by virtue of the 
type of appliance made, an oppor- 
tunity to establish within their own 
branches codes of fair competition, 
supplementary of course to the mas- 
ter code. 

A preliminary hearing on the mas- 
ter code was held in Washington on 
Friday, September 15, at which cer- 
tain suggestions were offered by gov- 
ernment officials in matters of verbi- 
age, and it is expected to submit the 
final code for public hearing some 
time early in October. 

That is how the matter rests at this 
time. The approval of substituted 
paragraphs is understood to be tem- 
porary. 
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No more convincing demonstra- 
tion of the necessity for organiza- 
tion has been made we venture to say 
in the history of the gas industry. 

It is neither necessary nor desir- 
able to discuss in detail the activities 
of the Association or of its Head- 
quarters’ Staff. Discussions of these 
activities appear in many places in 
this Convention. A mere recital 
would serve to take up the entire 
time of the meeting. I venture to say 
that even those of our officers and 
directors who are most conversant 
with our activities would be amazed 
at their scope and their volume. Yet 
it is still true that there are many of 
our member companies which have 
not yet caught the knack of availing 
themselves of the information and 
assistance assembled at considerable 
expense and in great cost of time and 
effort in Association Headquarters. 
We wish more members would avail 
themselves of this service. 

All we do cannot be attempted, 
much less accomplished, without the 
sincere and wholehearted coopera- 
tion to our members who serve in 
various capacities including the Ex- 
ecutive Board, the section officers 
and the general and sectional com- 
mittees. President Hewitt has been 
throughout the year available for any 
kind of service at any moment and 
his sincerity, his grasp of funda- 
mentals and his graciousness have 
been of great value to the industry 
in a difficult period. 

All of this is a part of the Asso- 
ciation’s job. 


Edouard Kaeuffer Dies at 
Home in France 


DOUARD KAEUFFER, Chevalier of 

the French Legion of Honor and 
former President of the French Technical 
Gas Association, died on August 4 at his 
home at Paladru, France, aged sixty-nine 
years. Funeral services were held on 
August 7 at Montferrat. 


Heads Stove Co. 


F W. WATERMAN, JR., formerly 
@ engineer of manufacturing, has 
been elected president of the Century 
Stove & Manufacturing Co., Johnstown, 
Pa., succeeding the late John H. Waters. 
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A New Concept 
In Utility Regulation 


AM deeply appreciative of the in- 
vitation extended me to appear on 
your program. 

It would seem to be especially ap- 
propriate, for the reason that I now 
occupy the same office that Major 
Forward, your Managing Director, 
formerly occupied. The people of 
Virginia are great admirers of Major 
Forward because he is a most admirable 
fellow, and because of the very efficient 


work he did while a member of the . 


Official Family of Virginia. 

It would also appear to be opportune 
for the reason that in Virginia was had 
the first public use of gas in America, 
many years before the organization of 
the Baltimore Company. I fély-on the 
authority of the American Gas Associa- 
tion when I say that in 1803, a part of 
Main Street in Richmond, Virginia, was 
brilliantly lighted by a huge gas lamp, 
erected on a forty-foot tower. 

An inventor named Benjamin Hen- 
frey had come to Richmond the Winter 
before, and held an exhibition of his 
new invention “Inflammable Air” at 
Hay Market Garden. Admission was 
fifty cents, and thousands of people 
witnessed the wonderful sight. The 
new light was made in a tea-kettle from 
wood and pit coal. In order to satisfy 
the people that the demonstration was 
not a fake, a committee of six prom- 
inent citizens, including the Mayor, 
was invited to see the experiments of 
lighting and cooking. The Commit- 
tee’s report was convincing, and an 
octagon light tower was erected. In a 
few months the large lantern, forty feet 
above the ground, was supplied with 
gas generated in a still in a cellar. Ie 
was successful at first, but did not last 
long, and Main Street went back to 
the animal oil lamps. 

We, who are born and bred Virgin- 
ians believe that almost everything 
worthwhile, either directly or indirectly, 
had its beginning in Virginia. It would 
be difficult for a Virginian to make a 


* Address before The International Gas Con- 
ference and Fifteenth Annual Convention of 
the American Gas Association, Chicago, IIli- 
mois, September 28, 1933. 


By H. Lester Hooker 


President, National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners 


speech, at any time, without saying 
something about our great State. 
Virginia has been wonderfully 
blessed by having its affairs of State 
well managed. Its house was put in 
order by the reorganization of State 
Government under the administration 
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of Governor Byrd. History will record 
him as having been one of the outstand- 
ing Governors of the Old Dominion. 
He is now a member of the U. S. Senate. 
He was succeeded by Governor Pollard, 
whose administration will be noted for 
its efficiency and economy, and will 
reflect much credit on him. 

The next Governor of Virginia will 
be a Public Service Commissioner. He 
served for several years as one of my 
colleagues, resigning April 5 to be- 
come a candidate for Governor. He was 
nominated August 1 by the majority 
party, will be elected November 7, and 
assume the duties of the office in Janu- 
ary, 1934. Under the guiding hand of 
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this experienced and capable leader, 
the future affairs of Virginia will be 
efficiently managed. 

Frankly, I think that the practice of 
electing Public Service Commissioners 
to these high public offices should be 
encouraged, because the duties of Public 
Service Commissioners make it neces- 
sary to become familiar with all of the 
important functions of government. 

Aside from the long list of men of 
ability and vision, who have served at 
the head of the government of Virginia, 
we have had, all through the years, our 
most representative citizens serving as 
our law makers, and we in Virginia are 
really a happy and contented people. 


Speaks as Individual Commissioner 

Your program lists me as President 
of the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, but, as you 
may know, my duties in that office are 
quite incidental to my every-day job 
as a member of the State Corporation 
Commission. So, in accepting the in- 
vitation with which you have honored 
me, to address the International Gas 
Conference and your Annual Conven- 
tion, I do so, not as the spokesman of 
my associates in the National Organiza- 
tion of Utilities Commissioners, but as 
an individual Commissioner. 

The Public Utility Commissions in 
various states are of comparatively re- 
cent origin as governmental control 
agencies. Prior to 1907 the modern 
regulation of public utilities by commis- 
sions was almost unknown. In that 
year, however, New York, Wisconsin, 
and Georgia created commissions with 
broad powers; and in the years that 
followed, most of the remaining states 
took similar action. The State Corpora- 
tion Commission of Virginia was 
created by the Constitution of 1901-2. 

These state utility commissions were 
called into being primarily to regulate 
the railroads. They are essentially an 
outgrowth of the railroad commissions 
which had been created in many states 
after 1870. Those of you older than I 
will recall that the period of the ’70’s. 
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witnessed a rapid and remarkable 
change in sentiment with regard to 
railroads. Led by the National Grange, 
an organization of farmers, the general 
public arose in arms against what they 
deemed intolerable abuses practiced by 
the railroads. There swept through 
the country, particularly the Middle 
West, a wave of drastic legislation cre- 
ating commissions to regulate the rail- 
roads and particularly to regulate their 
rates. 

The grievances of the people were 
numerous. The chief grievances were 
the high level of rates and the gross 
discrimination of rates. But there were 
many other factors that provoked or 
set popular resentment against the rail- 
roads—especially the attitude of rail- 
road officials that their enterprises were 
organized for profit and that they owed 
no obligation to the public. The pub- 
lic hostility was intensified also by the 
fact that many of the railroads were 
owned by ‘absentee owners” who were 
immune from the force of public 
opinion and in need of being subjected 
to the force of law. There was, of course, 
the further charge that the railroads 
were making fabulous profits without 
rendering commensurate service. 

The railroad commissions, hence, 
were created primarily to stop abuses 
and to fix fair rates for a business which 
public opinion insisted as affected with 
a public interest. In the years that fol- 
lowed as the commissions developed 
and as the concept of regulation de- 
veloped, the original ideas of the extent 
of commission control gradually faded 
away. Accentuated, of course, by the 
organization of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and government 
operation of railroads during the World 
War, the control of commissions went 
farther and farther into the operations 
of the railroads until in late years the 
railroads have been under a very com- 
plete control of various governmental 
commissions. 

A combination of circumstances has 
resulted in the engendering of a public 
opinion with respect to water, gas and 
particularly electric companies much 
akin to that which prevailed in the 70's 
with regard to the railroads. Individual 
incomes emaciated by the depression 
have kindled in the public mind a re- 
sentment against those public service 
corporations whose rates have not de- 
clined in harmony with incomes. The 


Federal Trade Commission’s investiga- 
tion of holding companies and the 
collapse of certain utilities have com- 
bined to foster a strong public opinion 
hostile to the absentee ownership of 
utilities by holding companies. Tales 
of watered stock, fictitious property 
values and excessive charges for hold- 
ing company services are bandied by 
rate payers. The public is aroused and 
is seeking answers to an assortment of 
questions engendered by the aforemen- 
tioned developments. 


W hat Are Fair Rates? 

The fundamental hypothesis of com- 
mission regulation is, of course, that 
when the property of an individual is 
used in a manner to make it of public 
consequence to affect the community at 
large, it becomes affected with a public 
interest. And when “one devotes his 
property to a use in which the public 
has an interest, he, in effect, accords to 
the public an interest in that use and 
must submit to being controlled by the 
public for the common good.” More 
simply, it is recognized that public serv- 
ice corporations are essentially mono- 
polistic enterprises and since the public 
is dependent upon them for essential 
service the rates that these monopolies 
shall charge for their services must be 
regulated by representatives of the 
people. A fundamental conception of 
all public utility regulation and a par- 
ticularly important one in the minds of 
the public is that of the determination 
of fair rates. 

But in the light of the present public 
clamor what are fair rates? It is, of 
course, extremely difficult to condense 
the countless expressions of public 
opinion into a concrete definition of 
what the masses consider is a fair rate 
for a utility service. Probably the state- 
ment that comes nearest to expressing 
the idea in the minds of the public 
today is about as follows: 

A fair rate, Mr. Average Man would 
say, is one which for a community or 
a section compares favorably with rates 
for similar service in sirailarly situated 
communities, and at the same time al- 
lows the company under good manage- 
ment and without extravagant over- 
head to make a sufficient profit to at- 
tract the investment of new capital when 
needed in the enterprise. 

This public definition, to be sure, is 
not identical with the technically 
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phrased definitions of fair rates laid 
down by the courts in numerous cases. 
But, by how much does it differ in 
principle from the fundamental thought 
upon which the court dicta are based ? 
The public, as a whole, it may truly be 
said, is fair minded in the last analysis. 
The most outspoken critics of prevailing 
rates may be determined to wreck the 
utilities, perhaps. The general public, 
however, I sincerely believe, is willing 
to “live and let live”; it is willing to 
pay rates for the utility services it con- 
sumes sufficient, under normal condi- 
tions, to cover the operating expenses, 
taxes, and a fair return on the fair value 
of the property of the public service 
corporation rendering the service. Is 
this not the same principle which per- 
meates all judicial rulings as to the 
determination of fair rates ? 

If, then, heed is to be given to the 
public’s definition of fair rates, the de- 
termination of rates for utility services 
will take a somewhat different course 
from the more or less standard prac- 
tice in the past. If the state regulatory 
commissions are not to wholly disregard 
the public clamor and to refuse to in- 
terpret the manner in which they are 
determining the fairness of the rates 
the average man pays, the formal, rigid 
legal processes of the past must be 
modified. An old adage is to the effect 
that the dislike of an individual is 
due to the lack of acquaintanceship. The 
same is true of utility regulation. The 
public distrust of the fairness of pre- 
vailing rates is due, in large part, tothe 
fact that the public is wholly unac- 
quainted with the methods by which 
the commissions must work and the rea- 
sons upon which the commissions ar- 
tive at their decisions. 

To acquaint the public with the facts 
of the case, the facts, which if made 
clear to the ratepayers, will satisfy many 
of the complaints they now raise, the 
old processes by which rates have been 
determined are largely inadequate. By 
the old processes of rate cases, the 
several methods of arriving at the pres- 
ent value of the used and useful plant 
are ethployed, and various values of 
physical property are presented by en- 
gineers atid accountants, and after this 
is detérmined, various overheads are 
allowed to arrive at the present value 
of thé physical plant. The generally 
fixed. charges ate determined, such as 
operatifig costs, taxes, depreciation, etc., 
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and a rate fixed that will pay these and, 
in addition, show a net return or profit 
to the stockholders. 


New Burdens on Commissions 

This process is still useful, but the 
public has become dissatisfied with only 
this. In many cases, it does not answer 
the question in the public mind in the 
matter of variations in rates between 
nearby places. It does not answer the 
question raised by the public as to 
whether the physical plant installed is 
intelligently planned or is the most 
efficient plant available, nor does it an- 
swer the public question as to whether 
or not the company is efficiently 
managed. 

The public apparently does not in- 
tend to pay a rate based on plant valua- 
tions where the plant is not modern or 
is not efficient. The public does not 
intend to pay a rate that is higher than 
neighboring rates because of inefficient 
or excessively costly management. 

The public is very much interested in 
the question of holding companies and 
their charges and activities. It must be 
satisfied that charges paid holding com- 
panies are fair and reasonable. 

These inquiries on the part of the 
public have placed new burdens upon 
many commissions. Many of us will 
say that this type of inquiry is very far 
afield, and yet something must be done 
to answer the questions of the public. 
It means for many of the commissions 
a vety definite enlargement of their 
technical staff of engineers and account- 
ants, a type of employees not ordinarily 
needed. 

The investigation of rates today, it 
seems, must not only deal with the 
actual determination of fair rates, but, 
in addition, it must be so designed as 
to interpret to the public why the rates 
fixed are fair and how their fairness has 
been determined. 

It may be too radical a statement to 
say that on this type of investigation 
rests the future of privately owned 
public utilities, and yet, strange eco- 
nomic changes are taking place in this 
country almost overnight. It may be, 
if the commissions in the various states 
do not interpret their findings to the 
general public in an adequate way, that, 
in many localities, experiments will be 
started in publicly owned plants that 
will destroy literally millions of dollars 
of useful property that does now serve 


the public as economically as will the 
publicly owned plants. This type of 
competition, under a system of proper 
regulation, destroys useful property 
and is pure economic waste. 

Of course, it is not the function of a 
public utility commission to defend 
utilities under its control. But certainly 
the commissions cannot be criticized for 
developing and presenting all of the 
facts so that intelligent conclusions can 
be reached by the public. The fair- 
mindedness of the general public can 
be relied upon to appreciate the facts 
when they ate made clear. 

If the public utility commissions of 
the various states make this type of in- 
vestigation, it will permanently increase 
their work. Such investigation will re- 
quire the commissions to keep inti- 
mately and currently in touch with the 
operations of the utility companies. It 
will necessitate continuous research into 
the operations of each company under 
a commission’s regulation and a con- 
tinuous study of valuations. 

Due to changes in modern methods 
of living, such as the use of the radio 
and a much wider reading of the news- 
papers and magazines, the whole man- 
ner of life has speeded up. Where it 
used to take months and sometimes 
years for an idea to percolate through a 
large group of people scattered through- 
out a state, now sometimes only a few 
weeks are required for the same proc- 
ess. This change is reflected in the 
views of many sections that action on 
rate changes for public utilities should 
be quick to respond to the public need. 
Many of us are familiar with rate case 
hearings that have taken months and 
sometimes a year or more to be pre- 
sented to the Commission. This, ob- 
viously, does not meet the present ideas 
of the public. One of the new funda- 
mentals, then, of rate control is to de- 
velop a method that will get speedy 
action on questions that heretofore have 
taken a long time. 


Strong Utilities Needed 

Because of the more active interest 
on the part of the public and sometimes 
of political agitation, many people have 
gotten a very fragmentary idea of the 
method of establishing rates. Up toa 
few years ago, the intricate steps in a 
rate case were understood by only a few 
people outside of the members of the 
commissions and the representatives of 
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the utilities. Many people now have 
heard about a “rate base” and have a 
hazy idea that it is a fundamental part 
of the problem of fair rates. They do 
not know what the “rate base” is. 
Generally the idea prevails that it is 
the value of a physical property. Not 
infrequently the belief is met that this 
value can be changed from month to 
month by the application of some gen- 
eral index of price levels such as are 
issued by many of the business maga- 
zines and some of the governmental 
agencies. 

To many people, the valuation of a 
utility property seems just as simple as 
the determination of the price an in- 
dividual will pay for his home. Even 
so-called experts have blossomed forth 
with extremely simple methods of prop- 
erty valuation. All of this is due to the 
fact that there is only a partial knowl- 
edge on the part of the public of the 
variety and dissimilarity of the items 
composing a rate base. This misunder- 
standing, on the part of the public, is 
due not only to the very technical way 
in which these cases have been handled 
in the past, but that as a whole, the de- 
cisions of the Commissions have been 
almost as technical; so that another 
fundamental of modern rate making is 
that rate decisions, in their final analy- 
sis must be stated in language that the 
average business man will have a chance 
to understand. 

The public is beginning to appreci- 
ate that these rate cases carried on be- 
fore commissigns in an ordinary and 
normal way are extremely expensive. 
They do not, however, understand why 
they are expensive. Because of the 
same misunderstanding as to the variety 
and the extent of the items involved, 
they do not again understand that all 
of the cost of a rate hearing both on 
the part of the company and the public 
is borne ultimately by the rate payer, 
as this is the only source of income for 
the public utility company. As these 
cases sometimes cost hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars, it is again fundamental 
that, if there is any way to adjust rates 
without this extremely expensive proc- 
ess, quite frequently the saving of this 
expensive trial will in itself provide a 
substantial decrease in rates. 

In any community which is growing 
industrially, and all communities ex- 
pect to grow industrially, it is extremely 
important that the local utility be ready 
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and willing and able on a moment's 
notice to give to industry, either now 
existent or contemplated, the necessary 
power extensions in lines and in equip- 
ment to serve this industry. Nothing 
will give an industrial community the 
black eye quicker than the fact that its 
utility source is weak and cannot expand 
with industry. Nothing is a stronger 
boost for a community seeking indus- 
tries than the statement that its utility 
is strong, well managed, and adequately 
financed to take care of all of their 
needs. An appreciation of this fact on 
the part of the business men in a com- 
munity might possibly change their at- 
titude toward the operation of their 
power company. 

Another factor of fundamental im- 
portance to the public is that of the 
continuity of service. The grade of 
service is likewise of the utmost im- 
portance. Many companies that are 
well managed have in recent years spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
better regulating equipment and alter- 
nate sources of supply, which have not 
added a single dollar to their revenue. 
The investment of these dollars has, 
however, provided for the manufac- 
turer a better grade of service. This 
factor of the grade of service should 
unquestionably be one of the facts 
brought squarely to the attention of the 
public. 


Good Service Imperative 

What good is a low rate to a manu- 
facturer running a loom, for instance, 
if the frequency of the current is such 
that his loom is irregular in operation 
and ruins his product, or if his lines 
are such that the current is frequently 
interrupted? No matter how low the 
rate might be, it would be entirely un- 
satisfactory for him. 

It should, and possibly is, generally 
understood that a utility company to be 
of maximum service to a community 
must be sound financially, and making 
a sufficient profit to attract new capital. 
In Virginia several years ago the electric 
company which served two of the 
State’s larger cities, which are located 
approximately 50 miles apart, was un- 
able to finance the construction of a 
transmission line between these two 
cities. The result was that in one of 
these two cities, where the generating 
facilities of the company were limited, 
the industrial growth was stunted. New 


industries which would have added 
materially to the payrolls going to 
residents of that community were dis- 
couraged when considering the location 
of their plants there. Is a better illustra- 
tion of the necessity for the maintenance 
of the ability of a public service corpora- 
tion to finance its growth needed to 
picture this fact to the public ? 

Many rate payers are, at the same 
time, owners of the securities of the 
companies by which they are served. 
Most commissions, of course, are obli- 
gated to protect these owners of the 
utility properties as well as the rate 
payers even though the individuals 
themselves fail to recognize their dual 
interests. Only recently in Virginia 
the residents of a small community, 
where much of the stock of the public 
service corporation servifig this area is 
owned, voted to refuse the renewal of 
the franchise of the corporation and 
to construct a municipal plant. In a 
similar instance the California Rail- 
road Commission recently very wisely 
pointed out the ultimate effect upon 
the operations of widely flung electric 
utility systems of such disintegration. 
Probably it is not the function of a 
commission to advise a community con- 
templating municipal ownership of the 
ultimate effects under normal circum- 
stances. It does not seem unwise, 
however, for a commission to bring 
to the attention of the public the com- 
mission’s obligation of protecting both 
property owners and rate payers alike. 

These are some of the factors which, 
if understood by the public, would re- 
sult in a material change in the present 
tenor of public opinion. But how, you 
will ask, are these facts to be dissem- 
inated to the public? 

There is now no way to obviate the 
possibility of a long drawn out rate 
case. Every man has a right to his 
day in court if he feels that he is be- 
ing injured. Hence, a fundamental 
rate hearing with all its technicalities, 
and the presentation of a confusing 
mass of evidence may, at times, be 
absolutely necessary. There are, how- 
ever, methods now developed or being 
developed that substantially decrease 
the need for this type of expensive and 
time-wasting hearing. Many of the 
commissions have experimented with 
such methods in the last few years of 
the depression. Some of them seem 
to be entirely inadequate; others may 
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represent the development of effective 
and expedient processes for the deter- 
mination of rates and the engendering 
of better relations between the public, 
the commissions and the public service 
corporations. 


Satisfactory Investigation 

Some months ago, the Virginia State 
Corporation Commission, after months 
of careful study, devised a program for 
the investigation of the rates charged 
by the three major electric utility com- 
panies in this state, serving approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of all the electric 
consumers. After patiently planning 
its study, the Commission employed an 
outside engineering firm of wide ex- 
perience and instructed this firm to 
proceed along certain well-defined 
paths. As yet the complete study au- 
thorized by the Commission has not 
been made. The -results so far ob- 
tained, however, have been so satis- 
factory that I will briefly describe the 
essentials of this investigation for your 
consideration. 

In its letter of instructions to the 
engineers retained, the Commission 
wrote in part: 

“We realize that with the money 
and time available for this investiga- 
tion it will not be possible to make a 
thorough appraisal of the valuations of 
these three companies. However, we 
desire you to make a careful inspection 
of all properties of each company, to 
determine what properties are not now 
used nor useful, and to make a suffi- 
cient check of the valuations of all 
properties as will permit a reasonable 
determination of the values today of 
these properties. 

“We will expect you also to make 
detailed and careful analyses of the 
revenue derived by each company from 
the sale of electric current. These 
analyses are not only to be designed to 
insure that the revenues of each com- 
pany are fully stated. They should 
also reflect the policies of each com- 
pany with respect to rate reductions 
instituted during recent years and as 
to the promotion of the use of electric 
current. 

“We will expect you, still further, 
to make thorough examination of the 
operating expenses of each company, 
and to ascertain definitely the fairness 
of the stated expenses. These exam- 
inations should further reveal the 
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management policies of each company, 
the nature of the organization of each 
corporation, the burden of overhead 
carried by each company, the burden 
of taxation included in the operating 
expenses and the net effect of the hold- 
ing company relationships of each com- 
pany. 

. “In reporting the results of your 
study to us, it is understood that you 
will present the findings in as simple 
and intelligible a form as possible in 
order that the methods by which you 
arrive at your conclusions and the con- 
clusions themselves may be under- 
standable to the average electric rate 
payer. It seems to us that this end 
may be gained, to some extent, by 
rendering separate reports as to the 
operations of each company. These 
reports should be further subdivided, 
it would seem, so as to present the 
essential facts relative to electric rates 
and service in each of the state’s major 
communities separately so that each 
individual rate payer may know as 
much as possible about the service and 
the rates charged in his own com- 
munity.” 

In making its study the engineering 
firm that has been retained has made 
extensive comparative studies of elec- 
tric rates for various classes of service 
in Virginia with similar rates charged 
in other states. These have been pre- 
sented in simple intelligible fashion 
for public consumption along with 
other essential facts incident to the 
determination of rates. 

This very brief description of cer- 
tain major considerations taken into 
account in the Virginia investigation 
gives only a cursory picture of the 
methods employed and the subject mat- 
ter covered. It does, however, indicate 
the nature of the process used to ar- 
rive at an effective, expedient, and 
economical determination of the fair- 
ness of electric rates in this State. It 
indicates also, to some extent, the 
manner in which an effort has been 
made to educate the rate payer in the 
essentials which go into the determina- 
tion of rates. “The whole truth and 
nothing but the truth” concerning the 
operation of each of these Virginia 
companies has been broken down into 
the simplest fragments and prescribed 
for the remedying of a formerly ailing 
public opinion. The question may arise 
in your mind whether this could be 


done without antagonizing the utility 
operators. It can and has been done 
in Virginia, because the managements 
of the companies that have been dealt 
with have recognized the necessity of 
good public relations, the present tenor 
of public opinion, and the determina- 
tion of the commission to ascertain 
the facts. Upon the completion of 
the study of each company, the in- 
vestigators, members of the commis- 
sion, and representatives of the com- 
pany, sit down around a table and 
thoroughly discuss all results of the 
investigation. These discussions have 
been frank and full, and have resulted 
in the intelligent reduction of rates in 
those cases where the investigation 
has so far been completed. 


Thread of Common Pur pose 

State regulatory commissions were 
born of the public dissatisfaction with 
the rates and practices of public serv- 
ice corporations. Basically, whether 
we like it or not, the commissions have 
as an essential function the appeasing 
of this public dissatisfaction. The 
only way this can be done is to ac- 
quaint the public with the methods 
and facts by which rates are deter- 
mined, and to display for the public 
efficient, expedient, and economical 
processes of determination. The Vir- 
giania plan, while it has not finally 
been weighed, to date has demon- 
strated remarkable potentialities. 

Our friends from other countries, 
where regulatory processes are so dif- 
ferent, may wonder at our plan of 
fifty-one commissions with widely vary- 
ing powers, jurisdictions, and responsi- 
bilities. However, as the United 
States, because of its size and wide 
dissimilarity of climate, living condi- 
tions, matural resources, and produc- 
tivity, offers an example of the largest 
free-trade area in the world, so does 
our system of regulation by the states 
and territories fit both the temper of 
our people and the varying conditions 
of utility operation. It would be im- 
possible to attempt regulation of many 
thousands of operating units, over 
such enormous territory and under 
such widely differing conditions, with 
any degree of economy or efficiency 
through any central governmental 
agency. 

Proof that the thread of common 
purpose does run through the entire 
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operation of state control is evident 
in the activities of the National As- 
sociation of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners. The committees of 
that body, from the different states, 
are constantly at work, and the discus- 
sions of the best treatment of the 
problems of regulation flow on, like 
Tennyson’s Brook, forever. And yet 
the reports of these committees, and 
the discussions that center around the 
ever changing facets of public utility 
evolution, show a surprising unanim- 
ity in the approach to and solution of 
these questions throughout the Union. 

Now, in conclusion, I wish to assert 
that it is the business of government 
to provide an open road for the exer- 
cise of the individual initiative of its 
citizens, not to substitute its own ac- 
tivities for that initiative, and to see 
that free opportunity is given for the 
economic production of wealth, not to 
produce wealth itself. That govern- 
ment is the wisest which does not 
attempt to perform those functions 
which more localized agencies, govern- 
mental or otherwise, can perform for 
themselves. It is the business of the 
government to regulate and control, 
not to manage and operate. All busi- 
ness needs a lifting purpose greater 
than the struggle of materialism, but 
this does not lie in some visionary and 
emotional crusade. It lies in the 
higher pitch of economic life and a 
finer regard for the rights of others, 
through the -organization of all the 
tools of our economic life so that they 
may produce happier individual lives, 
more secure in employment, wider in 
possibilities of comfort and enjoyment, 
and larger in the possibilities of intel- 
lectual life. 


Howard H. Newman Dies 
at Summer Home 


OWARD H. NEWMAN, former 

president of the New Jersey Gas 
Association and a member of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, died suddenly Au- 
gust 26 at his summer home, near Point 
Pleasant, N. J. Mr. Newman was for- 
merly district manager of the Public 
Service Electric and Gas Corp., at Tren- 
ton, and later served as division agent at 
Elizabeth. Before leaving Trenton, in 
1926, Mr. Newman took an active part 
in fraternal, civic and church affairs. The 
funeral took place at his home in Eliza- 


beth. 
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Gas Industry Planning 


For Greater Sales 


NY consider- 
ation of 
plans for greater 
sales, whether they 
be plans for the 
individual com- 
pany or for the in- 
dustry as a whole, 
must necessarily 
begin with more 
general survey of 
what has _hap- 
pened to the gas industry during the 
recent years of the worst depression 
it has had to face and must include 
some interpretation af these experi- 
ences for our guidance in meeting the 
problems and opportunities that the 
present and near future affords. 

Our customer list at the end of the 
year 1929 totaled fifteen million for 
both branches of the industry and 
thereafter reached its peak of sixteen 
million during the year 1931, and now 
stands at fifteen and one-half million, 
a reduction of 3 per cent from the 
peak figure. 

The industry's total sales of gas 
reached its peak in 1930 when 1,355,- 
000,000 M cu.ft. were sold, and- de- 
clined to 1,202,000,000 M cu.ft. at 
the end of 1932, a reduction of about 
11 per cent. 

Revenues derived from gas sales 
reached their peak of $797,000,000 in 
1930 and the year 1932 closed with a 
revenue of $724,000,000, a reduction 
of about nine per cent. Thus it will 
be seen that our greatest losses in cus- 
tomers, in sales of gas, and revenues 
occurred during the year 1932. 

The manner and extent to which 
the gas industry has withstood the 
problems of the business depression 
and the competition which it has ex- 
perienced during the past three years 
are favorable and encouraging and 
fully demonstrate the vital position 
which we occupy as a basic industry. 

The stability which has been shown 
by domestic sales emphasizes the neces- 
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sity of not overlooking the importance 
of this class of business as a backbone 
of the industry when planning for the 
future. The peak of domestic and 
house heating sales revenues occurred 
in 1930 and these revenues now stand 
barely 4 per cent less than at that 
time, while industrial, commercial and 
miscellaneous revenues have dropped 
approximately 20 per cent from their 
1929 high. The reduction in domestic 
revenues for the natural gas branch of 
the industry is substantially the same 
as that for the manufactured gas 
branch, proving that there is no dif- 
ferentiation in the desirability of this 
business as a sustaining load. 

Almost any business, other than 
ours, which had maintained its serv- 
ices to the general public to the same 
extent as we have in the domestic 
field would properly feel greatly re- 
assured in laying out its future sales 
plans under the conditions that are 
now looming up on the business hori- 
zon. In our own case, however, I 
think you will agree that this record 
is not a measure of either the problems 
or the opportunities that we face in 
gaining the desired development of 
our domestic business in the future. 
With an average of nearly fifteen mil- 
lion customers on our lines during the 
entire year, the sale of gas ranges 
dropped from approximately one and 
a half millions in 1929 to 600,000 in 
1932. Literally millions of our cus- 
tomers who, if times had been better, 
would have purchased thoroughly 
modern gas ranges, have had to forego 
these purchases and through the force 
of circumstances use their present 
ranges, most of which are not repre- 
sentative of the superlative service that 
gas can render for cooking. Every 
one of these customers, upon the re- 
turn of purchasing power, constitutes 
an open door to competitive approach 
and by the same token requires a 
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prompt, vigorous and aggressive sales 
attack by the gas industry if the cook- 
ing load is to be protected against com- 
petitive inroads. 


Water Heater Sales Drop 

To aid the industry in protecting 
and developing its cooking load, the 
National Directing Committee of Ex- 
ecutives, of which I am Chairman, last 
June recommended to our Executive 
Board that an appropriation be pro- 
vided to finance research work at the 
American Gas Association Laboratory 
on automatic lighting and safety fea- 
tures of gas ranges. Substantial prog- 
ress has been made on this project 
and the Special Committee which has 
supervised this work is meeting during 
this Convention to review the final re- 
sults of this project. Unquestionably 
this activity will be a material aid in 
the perfection of automatit ignition 
features for gas ranges, and will assist 
in promoting the sale and use of more 
modern types of gas cooking appli- 
ances. 

While statistics are not available 
covering the water heating sales, it is 
a known fact that the sale of automatic 
water heaters has been curtailed se- 
verely and that the former tendency to 
replacement of tank heaters with auto- 
matic types has shown a marked re- 
duction in many communities. 

‘In manufactured gas territories the 
annual increase in number of house 
heating customers has fallen from 20 
per cent in 1929 to 3 per cent during 
the year 1932. This slowing up of 
new house heating business may be 
attributed largely to the disruption in 
the price of competing fuels in the 
last stages of the depression, leaving 
our rate structures out of line with 
those of our competitors who were 
experiencing cut-throat competition 
among themselves. 

Many companies have analyzed their 
sales records exhaustively in the light 
of their local competition and as a 
result we see today in numerous locali- 
ties a greater interest in the replace- 
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ment of customers’ equipment through 
kitchen planning and modernization 
movements and inducement or promo- 
tional rates aimed not only to hold 
their present water heating and house 
heating business, but to extend these 
sales into new income and market 
classes. No better example of a con- 
certed and cooperative plan to advance 
house heating sales could be found 
than the present campaign of the three 
companies in the Chicago area to put 
gas heat into 60,000 metropolitan 
Chicago homes during the next 
eighteen months, and no more en- 
couraging proof could be found of the 
success that attends careful planning 
than the results of this campaign dur- 
ing the first six weeks when more than 
9,000 jobs were sold at the rate of 
200 a day, which is double the quota 
set. 

The scale upon which this plan 
has been conceived and launched is a 
tribute to the sense of responsibility 
that the several company executives 
have for sales development in their 
properties, and the success to date is 
a subject of congratulations for those 
in charge of the administration of the 
campaign. This is unquestionably the 
biggest coordinated and cooperative 
selling campaign that has ever been 
put on by the gas industry, and I know 
that every one of you will be interested 
in full details, which will be given at 
this afternoon’s Commercial Section 
meeting by Mr. Paul A. Jenkins, Pro- 
motion and Advertising Director of 
the Campaign. Other outstanding co- 
operative examples are the coordi- 
nated advertising and sales campaigns 
now in progress in the metropolitan 
Boston District, in Pittsburgh, and in 
Southern California. 


Cooperation with NRA 

The gas industry, like all others, 
has recently been engaged in intensive 
activities to determine its place in the 
structure of the National Recovery Act 
program. Undoubtedly the observance 
of this program will result in higher 
operating costs, but the industry as a 
whole has accepted the plan to help 
bring about national recovery in the 
same spirit and with the same measure 
of cooperation as it has displayed for 
every other movement for this purpose 
during the last four years. We must 
all believe in the success of the pro- 


gram and strive to bring about the de- 
sired results and realize that if it is 
successful it will result in tangible 
benefits to our industry by increasing 
our business through restoration of the 
purchasing power of the public. We 
must also remember that to the extent 
it is successful in eliminating the cut- 
throat competition that has been so 
prevalent and troublesome to us from 
competitive fuels, our own prospects 
for developing sales in competition 
with these fuels will be improved. 

If our efforts are to be purely defen- 
sive in the future as they have fre- 
quently been in the past, they can never 
be profitable, for it is well to bear in 
mind that any purely defensive ac- 
tivity must of necessity be paid for out 
of present revenues, while those desig- 
nated to attach new business, if cor- 
rectly conceived, will be more than 
covered by the business gained. 

It is evident that the battlefield for 
business in the future will be more 
than ever between industries compet- 
ing for the customer’s dollar, rather 
than between competing units of the 
same industry, and it becomes increas- 
ingly apparent that we must prepare 
to forge ahead as a united industry if 
we expect to enjoy the growth which 
the gas industry deserves. 

More than a year ago a special com- 
mittee was created by the Executive 
Board of the Association which was 
clothed with the duty of outlining a 
sales development plan for the gas 
industry and with the especial obliga- 
tion to use every influence to see to 
it that the agreed upon plans should 
be, in so far as practical, put into 
operation by each gas company mem- 
ber of the Association. The officers 
and members of this committee, repre- 
sentative of all branches of the indus- 
try, have sought the guidance and 
council of the best talent both within 
and without the industry in the prep- 
aration of the program which it was 
instructed to formulate. Representing 
the committee, it was my privilege to 
present the program at the meeting of 
the Executive Conference of the 
American Gas Association here in 
Chicago last June. The program sub- 
mitted was unanimously adopted by 
the conference, and subsequently ap- 
proved by the Executive Board, with 
instructions that the committee formu- 
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late a plan for financing the national 
advertising part of this program. 


Flexible Program 

Delegates of member companies of 
the Association have already received 
copies of this program, which is a 
balanced one, for national and local 
sales promotional and advertising ac- 
tivities. For this reason I will not go 
into the details of it except to say 
that it represents the best thought avail- 
able, both within and without the in- 
dustry, of a practical, flexible and ef- 
fective program for promoting the sale 


of gas and gas appliances for cooking, 


water heating, refrigeration, and home 
heating purposes. 

A gteat majority of activities recom- 
mended in this program are those in- 
tended for local company administra- 
tion and these are supplemented by a 
national advertising and publicity pro- 
gtam of modest proportions for the 
purpose of enhancing the effectiveness 
of the local activities and giving a unity 
to the industry's sales attack that it 
could not otherwise have. 

Since the approval of the program 
by the Executive Conference and Ex- 
ecutive Board, your committee has 
held numerous discussions with repre- 
sentative gas company and manufac- 
turer executives to the end that a plan 
for financing the national advertising 
part of the program might be de- 
veloped which would meet with the 
approval of the majority of these 
groups. 

At a meeting of the committee held 
during this Convention, we agreed 
upon a financing proposal which will 
finance the campaign upon an equi- 
table basis to all parties, and make it 
equally successful in promoting the 
sale of gas and modern gas appliances 
in the domestic field. 

The program requires the full co- 
operation of appliance manufacturers 
and gas utilities and other appliance 
outlets for the maximum success, and 
the method of financing calls for full 
cooperation by these several groups 
at the outset in underwriting the pro- 
gram. 

As instructed, on behalf of the 
Committee, I submitted this proposed 
plan for fisancing to the Executive 
Board at its meeting held on Monday 
afternoon. 

(Continued on page 442) 
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Executive Responsibility 
For Sales Promotion 


E busr history of the gas industry is 
replete with stories of genius and 
of achievements. There is no industry 
in the world today with a longer or 
finer record of continuous progress. 
The economic storms of fifteen major 
depressions have been successfully 
passed. The challenge of competi- 
tion, threats of financial disaster, and 
the assaults of politics have been met 
and with each meeting the industry 
has advanced. The intelligence of 
this industry has always distinguished 
itself as an aggressive and virile intelli- 
gence. There is in the fact of a splen- 
did gas service available to millions 
of families, a testimonial and a monu- 
ment to the earnestness and efficiency 
of the men of this industry. - 

Our greatest weakness is that we 
have done a job so well that it has 
become a commonplace in the lives of 
the people. Service failures are un- 
heard of and even the annoyance of 
delays or inadequacy has been over- 
come until there exists a dependability 
that is taken for granted as involving 
little of investment or expense in main- 
taining its habitual monotony. We 
have all met the type of customer who 
was not so far gone with prejudice as 
to permit a talking over of the facts 
of our operations, who was astonished 
when these were explained to him. It 
is not infrequent that we may meet a 
public official who will admit the val- 
ues of our service but add that he dares 
not assume a favorable attitude for 
political reasons. 

It is not enough for us to provide 
good service, but we must have it 
recognized for good service and have 
it appreciated at its real value if we 
are to have the opportunity to main- 
tain and carry on. This value is not 
recognized because we, as an industry, 
have failed to give effective attention 
to the very important element of hu- 
man nature as it affects our companies. 
When we deal in matters of public 
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sentiment or opinion, it is not so much 
a question of what the facts actually 
are as what the public thinks the facts 
are. It is not wholly a question of 
what conditions are, but also of what 
they appear to be. Sir Josiah Stamp, 
a wise economist, said, ‘‘Integrally, 
what people think about facts, however 
wrong and misguided, is very often 
to be included in economit¢ data and is 
very often more important in the long 
run than the study of things as they 
are. People will run as fast from a 
dog, if they think it is a wolf, as they 
would if it were actually a wolf, and 
if people have a misconceived notion 
of economic facts, that is just as im- 
portant in economic data as the facts 
themselves.” 

Those who for political or other 
reasons have developed opposition to 
the best interests of the gas industry, 
have been able to attract attention, to 
create agitation and to secure votes. 
They have been able to do this because 
they formulated a definite message. 
They have seen to it that this message 
was of personal interest to the public 
and they have carried out a vigorous 
and systematic program of placing this 
message before the public. 


Human Element Improved 

Until very recent years the dominat- 
ing problems of the industry were 
financial and engineering and called 
for an exact-minded type of leader- 
ship that reasoned from cold facts and 
followed a technology unrelated to the 
vagaries of human nature. Since the 
public has come to manifest discontent 
and misconception of the purposes and 
values of the service, the effort has 
been made to meet this situation with 
rationalized exactitude and to set up a 
public relations machinery as a fea- 
ture of the business. Volumes of re- 
ports, covering every phase and appli- 
cation of the public relations idea, 
have been presented at these conven- 
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tions. Employees have been schooled 
in customer contacts, in being con- 
siderate and helpful and pleasant. All 
of this has served to improve the hu- 
man element in the service and has 
been effective in creating a more favor- 
able impression of the gas company 
organization. There has been noth- 
ing done in the development of our 
industry of a more essential character. 

While some of this so-called public 
relations work may have been initiated 
as a means to an end, a sort of uni- 
form to be worn in our business, it 
has revealed and proved itself a better 
way to operate. After all, good public 
relations practices are just good busi- 
ness methods, just being human in our 
business. A credit man, on a property 
where these methods were being intro- 
duced, approached his manager with 
much perturbation as to what he 
should do in the case of an influential 
customer whose account was delin- 
quent. The credit man was asked what 
he would do in the case of any other 
customer's delinquency and answered 
that he would discontinue his service. 
When the suggestion was made that 
he should do the same in this case, 
he replied that he thought it might be 
a violation of the company’s public 
relations policies. It was explained 
to him then that the whole affair was 
simply a matter of methods. If it is 
done with proper regard for the cus- 
tomer’s vanities and feeling, there will 
seldom be any unfriendly reactions and 
the customer will not only strive to pay 
up the account, but also to renew the 
service. 

Certainly, no one in this modern 
day of emphasis on the human side 
of business would want to operate by 
any than the best public relations prac- 
tices. But a sweet-voiced telephone 
girl and a sympathetic turn-off man, 
while they are essential, will not of 
themselves alone turn aside the at- 
tacks now being made on this industry. 
The gas user has been given these im- 
proved company contacts and the ex- 
cellent physical service facilities as a 
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matter of course, without ceremony, 
without explanation, without sales- 
manship. He has accepted them as 
they were proffered, as a part of that 
which he paid for, and has been will- 
ing to embrace the idea that he paid 
too much. 

The only persons who have been 
discussing this question of the value 
of gas service in the language of the 
consumer are the politicians. We all 
know that what they have said about 
it has done us no good. Whenever we 
have taken occasion to meet this situa- 
tion, we have followed one of two 
courses of action; either we talked a 
lot about our investments and costs, 
about depreciation and amortization, 
or we proceeded into litigation. The 
more we have proceeded in either of 
these two courses, the more misunder- 
stood we became. 

Talking to gas users about the vast 
extent of plant and equipment, the 
huge investments, the tremendous 
costs, does not interest him much 
more than discussing the Einstein 
theory with him. The more we talk 
about costs, the more he is inclined 
to talk about costs, but they are not 
the same costs, and only serve to ag- 
gravate a negative attitude. Have you 
ever read any consumer literature about 
soap or shoes or socks or underwear 
that discussed costs? Do the coal 
dealers talk about costs? If they do, 
they are gas costs. 


Dealing With People 

The gas industry has done and is 
doing itself more damage by over- 
looking or disregarding the merchan- 
dising phases of its business than all 
the politicians in America have done. 
Before and after any of us are pro- 
ducers, engineers, lawyers, accountants 
or just plain gas men, we are con- 
sumers and if we would take a leaf 
out of our own experience, we would 
know that basically the consumer de- 
mands the compliment of being sold. 
The human being in his capacity as a 
consumer is the unknown factor in our 
economic speculations. He does not 
yield himself to exact science or legal 
form or statistical calculation. He 
makes possible the volume production 
of one automobile one year and an- 
other the next. He is a Republican 
one time and a Democrat another. He 
is both reasonable and emotional; he 


is both thrifty and extravagant. He 
is not interested in understanding us. 
He demands that we understand him. 

The most complicated problems we 
have to deal with are people—human 
beings. Our success or failure in the 
gas industry depends less upon plant 
and equipment than upon human equa- 
tions. When we have an investment 
of twenty thousand dollars to make 
in some feature of the plant, experts 
are called into conference, plans are 
drafted and redrafted and blue-printed 
and analyzed and studied. We delib- 
erate and revise at great length before 
we proceed. When we have to em- 
ploy a man for $100 a month, appli- 
cants are received, interviewed without 
much care, and the job assigned. 
This proposition is not scrutinized or 
planned or studied, and yet it is 
equivalent in every respect to the 
twenty thousand dollars’ investment, 
since one hundred dollars a month is 
equal to six per cent on that sum. If 
we will appraise our payrolls on that 
basis, it will be found there is as 
much investment in this human ele- 
ment as there is in the physical plant. 
Is there any reason that justifies the 
painstaking care by which we dispose 
of a matter of physical investment that 
does not apply to the human invest- 
ment? One carelessly employed and 
poorly trained man can do more ex- 
pensive damage than a major plant 
failure. 

Practically all of the difficulties and 
forebodings affecting the gas industry 
today result from a disregard or mis- 
conception of humanics. The human 
factors in our own organizations have 
not been given the development of 
incentive essential to their full effec- 
tiveness. The vagaries of human na- 
ture in our customers have been en- 
tirely misunderstood or neglected. 
These same human elements are the 
foundation upon which the merchant 
builds his business. Any individual or 
concern dealing in the supply of a 
service or commodity to the public is 
in a broad sense a merchant. While 
we are, in every human respect, of 
this group and subject to this classi- 
fication, we have not conducted our- 
selves as merchants or apparently had 
any of the instincts of a merchant. 
This is manifested in our obvious fail- 
ure to merchandise our business to 
the public. 
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Many of us confuse merchandising 
with selling. It is for this reason that 
we have attempted to meet this situa- 
tion and solve this problem by the 
introduction of sales departments. But 
load-building activities do not meet 
the requirements of merchandising in 
the gas industry. Usually, such a de- 
partment, if successful, will contribute 
further to the general misunderstand- 
ing, because the more it increases the 
customer's gas bill the more insistent 
will he become that there is something 
wrong with the cost of gas. Load- 
building, and load-holding sales activi- 
ties are essential, but they should 
harmonize with and be a part of a gen- 
eral merchandising attitude and oper- 
ation. The real merchandise of a gas 
company is gas and the basic sales 
policy of a gas company must be de- 
veloped around a consistent, all inclu- 
sive and persistent selling of the ad- 
vantages, the efficiency, the economy, 
the value of that product. 


A Sizeable Job 


The merchandising idea as it re- 
lates to and affects our business can- 
not be departmentalized or subdivided 
or put om as a secondary activity. 
Merchandising, as distinct from sell- 
ing, is selling in the mass. It con- 
templates the entire operation from 
financing, production or acquisition of 
the goods, through the operation of 
warehousing, displaying, advertising, 
selling, delivering, accounting, credits 
and collections. It is a sizeable and 
very responsible job. 

Selling is but a feature of merchan- 
dising. The merchant mind con- 
templates the broad scope of the oper- 
ation and all of its objectives. Sell- 
ing is but the individual persuasion of 
another to do what you want him to 
do. When we approach this prob- 
lem merely as a selling operation, we 
approach it inadequately. This ap- 
proach accounts for some of the difh- 
culties we have encountered in our 
dealer relationships. In making con- 
cessions to the salesman’s insistence 
that the prospect’s resistance had to 
be overcome by something other than 
a selling method, we have yielded to 
price making that was inconsistent 
with and harmful to the dealers’ pric- 
ing methods. We departed from met- 
chandising when we did this and be- 
came bargainers. We helped the sales- 
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men to a volume record, but we cheap- 
ened our business with the result that 
we gained the condemnation of the 
dealer and only a temporary satisfac- 
tion in the mind of the customer. Sales 
resistance is essential to selling that 
stays sold. The application of the 
merchandising principles in our busi- 
ness involves the aggressiveness, skill 
and teamwork of our organizations 
just as the engineering principles are 
concerned with the condition and effi- 
ciency of the mechanical equipment of 
our companies. 

The application of good merchan- 
dising practices gives the management 
an invaluable contact with employees 
and with the public and is essential in 
clarifying the policies of the company. 
We all recognize how vital it is in 
establishing general policies to know 
exactly the necessary tasks required 
and the best methods of accomplish- 
ment. Merchandising methods require 
that certain fundamental things be 
done, such as organization training, 
employee education, and the inspection 
of organization results, and such meth- 
ods compensate in by-products or sec- 
ondary benefits of tremendous advan- 
tage to all departments of the business. 

The rates which we receive for gas 
in the future, more than in the past, 
will be based upon the popular con- 
ception of the value of gas. Are we 
going to leave the statement, the pub- 
licizing of that value, to the politi- 
cians? The rate regulating methods 
in vogue in most of the states are fe- 
sponsible largely for the neglect of the 
public and of merchandising methods 
in the settlement of rate matters. With 
apparent rights and definite facts and 
figures, we have taken refuge in the 
commissions and courts and in sus- 
taining our position before these tri- 
bunals, we have created a basis for 
further suspicion and dissatisfaction 
with which the politician might agi- 
tate the public. When a rate is ques- 
tioned, getting a decision sustaining it 
does not convince anyone but the law- 
yets. Unless we sustain our rights in 
the customer’s mind, the same as the 
merchant sustains the value of his mer- 
chandise, we have not sustained them 
at all. 

Must Begin at Home 


Too many of us think that the busi- 
ness of selling the public is so tre- 
mendous as to approach the impossible 


and yet we have witnessed within the 
last few months the public accept, with 
loud cheers and ballyhoo, some of the 
most revolutionary political and eco- 
nomic ideas ever introduced to our 
country. We have seen great names 
come and go in the political firma- 
ment; we have seen brand names and 
labels developed into tremendous pub- 
lic acceptance; we recognize the meth- 
ods by which these achievements in 
public acceptance were accomplished, 
and yet we quail before the task of 
selling the public. The fact that we 
appeal confidently to court or commis- 
sion is a manifestation of the confi- 
dence which we have in the facts of 
our business. Does any man believe 
that the public in the mass is any less 
reasonable or fair when the testimony 
of the business is properly presented 
than the personnel of our courts and 
commissions, the children of the same 
mass mind? 

How may this job be done? We 
have the methods of successful poli- 
ticians from which we may adapt; we 
have the methods of successful manu- 
facturers from which we may choose; 
we have the methods of great merchan- 
disers which we may emulate. We 
must begin with ourselves, with a 
faith in our proposition, in our prod- 
uct, in our ability. We must begin with 
the training in these methods of the 
entire personnel of our ozganization. 

The introduction of employee sales 
education and activity is one of the 
most effective mediums of carrying 
the sales idea into all departments of 
the organization. It gives the employee 
a finer appreciation of the purposes of 
the company and by making him a par- 
ticipant outside the circumscribed 
duties of his department, improves 
his loyalty and efficiency. In our own 
company, the employees have been 
responsible for fifty-three per cent of 
total appliance and equipment sales 
this year and we have several times ex- 
ceeded the best previous months in our 
appliance selling experience. 

Employee selling in our company is 
not subject to sales department stimu- 
lus or supervision. It is part of the 
regular department activity and is a 
matter of constant coaching and report- 
ing under the foreman or manager. 
The program is planned by the per- 
sonnel department, working with the 
sales department, and is carried through 
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by scheduled group meetings followed 
by informative and stimulating bulle- 
tins and other literature down lines of 
authority. Aside from a single cam- 
paign each year in the early fall, when 
employees complete sales of space 
heaters, it has not been our practice 
to pay commissions. The third of 
these campaigns is now under way. 
The two previous campaigns resulted 
in the sale of approximately six thou- 
sand heaters. Seventy per cent of our 
heating load: is from space heaters. 

An essential background for em- 
ployee selling is employee selection 
and training, since a large percentage 
of human beings have no aptitude or 
personality for salesmanship. The 
type of employee desirable for cus- 
tomer contact work is the type that 
may develop sales ability. Our per- 
sonnel department began a program 
of selection and schooling several 
years ago that has proved itself ef- 
fective as a foundation for a high 
percentage of employee participation 
in sales activities. This same program 
is responsible for the personnel of the 
sales department itself. Meter read- 
ers, collectors, service men, have been 
developed into salesmen of a highly 
successful type. 

An important part of the employee 
sales training is our value of gas school 
where the employee learns to express 
the value of gas in terms of the cus- 
tomer’s use. For employee training, 
as for sales demonstrations to cus- 
tomers, the story is picturized by means 
of film projections. 

Value of gas is being sold by these 
personal contacts of employees, com- 
bined with newspaper advertising, 
tadio broadcasting, and by means of a 
miniature newspaper issued monthly 
by the company and distributed by the 
meter readers. The effectiveness of 
these methods and media is checked by 
home survey work done under the su- 
pervision of the Home Service De- 
partment. 

New Era Ahead 

Most convincing of the evidences of 
effectiveness is the large number of 
rate ordinances negotiated through a 
period of distressing political and eco- 
nomic conditions. The result was 
somewhat better than just maintaining 
a rate level. These negotiations were 
featured with selling to the public in 
the cities and towns involved, the fact 
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that gas service at the rates proposed 
was worth more than was asked for it. 
The cost of refrigeration, cooking, wa- 
ter heating, space heating and house 
heating at the rates proposed was com- 
pared with the costs of using other 
fuels for these purposes and the sav- 
ings designated as dividends to the 
customers. When you capitalize 
cleanliness, convenience and the other 
obvious advantages of good gas serv- 
ice, it is a simple proposition to show 
the customer that his savings are 
greater than the earnings of the com- 
pany. This puts the transaction on 
the sound basis of mutual profit. It 
is the selling method, the method used 
by the merchandiser, the automobile 
dealer, the shoe man and the grocer. 
When we sell gas for industrial 
purposes, we follow this method of 
evaluating the fuel service in terms of 
competitive fuel and form costs. In 
our own case, this method has effec- 
tively held and developed our indus- 
trial load which now averages for the 
year, five per cent over the 1929 aver- 
age sendout. If it is a sound method 
for industrial customers, why isn’t it a 
sound method for domestic business ? 
We are confronted with the neces- 
sity of adopting a new philosophy— 
a sales philosophy. It may be said 
that the gas industry is entering upon 
a new phase of its history and develop- 
ment. Managements that do not be- 
come sales minded will only multiply 
the troubles of the industry. Our 
entire organizations and operations 
must be sales colored. This composite 
sales attitude cannot be accomplished 
by employing a sales manager and set- 
ting him in a resplendent office and 
telling him to sell. Sales mindedness 
must originate at the top to be effec- 
tive. It involves an understanding 
of human nature and selling strategy 
and requires a sense of proportion and 
consistency for the more intangible 
activities and expenses involved in 
selling. A management that shies at 
expending some thousands of dollars 
in sales and advertising work, because 
it cannot measure the exact result in 
advance, is not a sales-minded manage- 
ment. Such a management could fail 
to spend some thousands of dollars 
for sales and advertising and then pay 
in revenue losses and litigation expense 
fifty times the cost. One of the out- 


standing and essential capacities of 
a merchandise mind is the ability to 
appraise the intangibles of selling op- 
erations. 

When we take the attitude of con- 
stitutional rights out of the picture; 
when we stop being defensive; when 
we quit arguing matters of cost and 
investment with politicians; when we 
eliminate these things and substitute 
for them employee selling contacts 
with customers, and a liberal use of 
service literature and newspaper adver- 
tising, we will replace political attack 
with customer confidence and support. 
The politician is on our neck because 
we have allowed it to be a comfortable 
place for him. Getting him off is not 
a day’s job or a month’s or even a 
year’s. It is a proposition of con- 
sistent persistence. 

Revamping such a picture as we 
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have before us calls for the stuff of 
which a pioneer and a fighter is made. 
There is nothing in the method that 
can ever be discredited as propaganda. 
There is nothing unfair or misleading 
in such a program. The customer gets 
good service, but it is labeled; he is 
given every consideration that will 
improve his satisfaction but is per- 
suaded that it is appreciation of his 
patronage; he is advised of the com- 
pany’s purposes and policies in terms 
of his interests and benefits; he is 
made conscious of the service, con- 
vinced of the value; he is treated as 
a prospect, a patron, a buyer. 

The gas industry is on the threshold 
of a new era, if it accepts the chal- 
lenge of merchandising. It totters at 
the edge of a precipice of grave diffi- 
culties and uncertainties if it denies 
this challenge. 








Selah S. Tomkins Is Honored with 
Beal Medal at Chicago 








ELAH S. TOMKINS, assistant © chief 

chemist of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, New York, . 
N. Y., received one 
of the outstanding 
honors within the 
gift of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association 
when he was pre- 
sented with the Beal 
Medal at the annual 
convention in Chi- 
cago, September 28. 
The presentation to 
Mr. Tomkins was 
made by E. R. 
Acker, president of 
the Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric Corp., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
acting in behalf of 
the family of the 
late W. R. Beal, 
who first offered the 
medal in 1897 for 
the best technical paper presented at asso- 
ciation meetings. 

Mr. Tomkins’ paper on “Gas Detection 
Instruments,” presented before the associa- 
tion’s Technical Section a year ago, won 
for him this recognition. The Beal Medal 
Committee was unanimous in recommend- 
ing to the American Gas Association Exec- 
utive Board that this year’s award go to Mr. 





Selah S$. Tomkins and Beal Medal conferred 
upon him at Convention 


Tomkins. Members of this committee are 
as follows: I. K. Peck, Midland United 
Company, Chicago, 
chairman; J. A. 
Perry, The United 
Gas Improvement 
Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and O. S. 
Hagerman, Ameri- 
can Light and Trac- 
tion Company, Chi- 
cago. 

This award con- 
sists of a gold medal 
and financial recog- 
nition, and has been 
sparingly bestowed. 
The list of those 
who have received 
the medal in the 
past contains the 
names of men well- 
known as leaders in 
the gas industry. 
: Following are those 
who have received the medal: 

Henry L. Doherty, Arthur Glasgow, I. N. 
Knapp, B, H. Spangenberg, Henry L. Rice, 
W. H. Gartley, W. H. Fulweiler, C. J. 
Ramsburg, H. W. Alrich, L. E. Worthing, 
C. O. Bond, O. B. Evans, F. E. Steere, E. J. 
Brady, F. W. Sperr, Jr., Arthur W. Warner, 
Ralph L. Brown, L. J. Willien, Louis Stein, 
Philip Thornton Dashiell and R. B. Harper. 
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Summary of Accounting Section 
Sessions at Annual Convention 


| ie annual meeting of the Accounting 
Section, which was held at the Hote! 
Stevens, Chicago, September 26 and 27, 
ended one of the most successful and pro- 
ductive years the Section has experienced. 
The reports submitted by the committees 
contained much interesting and valuable 
material, as was evidenced by the discus- 
sion which followed each presentation. 

J. M. Roberts, of The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Chicago, chairman of 
the Section, presided at the meetings. Fol- 
lowing Chairman Roberts’ opening address, 
B. J. Mullaney, vice-president of The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, 
welcomed the accounting delegates to Chi- 
cago. Mr. Mullaney stressed the responsi- 
bility of the accountant from the customer 
relations viewpoint and urged that further 
attention be given to simplifying customers’ 
bills. 

W. A. Doering, chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, submitted the names of 
the following nominees for the 1933-34 As- 
sociation year: For chairman, E. B. Nutt, 
Hope Natural Gas Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; for vice-chairman, A. S. Corson, 
United Gas Improvement Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. These nominees were unan- 
imously elected. 

The first report to be presented was that 
of the Customers’ Relations Committee, 
H. E. Ehrmann, Midland United Company, 
Chicago, chairman. This report consisted 
of two subcommittee presentations. The 
first, entitled “Improving Customers’ Re- 
lations through Bill Investigations,” pre- 
pared by F. L. Hallock, of New York, sum- 
marized the causes of bill investigations and 
the experiences of a well-trained customers’ 
service department in handling such cases. 
The report was presented by F. E. Vilas in 
the absence of Mr. Hallock. 

The second report of the Customers’ Re- 
lations Committee, “Information on Cus- 
tomers’ Orders,” was presented by Jay 
Barton, of Chicago. This report presented 
in a convincing manner the practices that 
twenty-two companies follow in their en- 
deavor to furnish shop men with accurate 
and complete information on the principal 
types of orders. 

The next item on the program was an 
address by Ray Garrett, of Cooke, Sullivan 
and Ricks, Chicago, entitled “Pending Leg- 
islation Concerning Utilities,” summariz- 
ing the trend of recent state and national 
legislation. 

The General Accounting Committee, M. 
F. Reeder, of Chicago, chairman, presented 
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two subcommittee reports—‘‘Internal Aud- 
iting Controls,” by E. R. Rotramel, which 
outlined the organization and procedure 
for internal audits; and “Preservation and 
Destruction of Records,” by F. R. Saunders, 
Philadelphia Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

As a part of the General. Accounting 
Committee presentation, L. L. Dyer, of 
Dallas, Texas, discussed the accounting 
problems of the natural gas companies, 
with particular reference to capital costs. 

The final presentation of the Tuesday 
afternoon session was that of the Custom- 
ers’ Accounting Committee, H. B. Bearden, 
chairman. Mr. Bearden reported progress 
on the efforts of his committee to obtain 
sufficient data to furnish a yardstick for 
measuring the efficiency of customers’ ac- 
counting systems. 

The Wednesday afternoon session opened 
with the report of the Uniform Classifica- 
tion of Accounts Committee, H. M. Brun- 
dage, Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York, chairman. In Mr. Brundage’s - ab- 
sence, H. C. Davidson reported the activi- 
ties of that committee during the past year. 

The presentation of the Accounting Ma- 
chines Committee, C. E. Eble, Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York, chairman, was 
divided into three sections. P. H. Brown, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., presented the second 
edition of “Wrinkles,” short cuts to effi- 
ciency which have been found successful in 
other companies. In connection with this 
presentation, considerable discussion cen- 
tered around a sales analysis sheet used 
by one of the larger companies. 

“Cost of Printing and Addressing Serv- 
ice Bills,” by E. F. Embree, of New Haven, 
Connecticut, was the second presentation of 
the Machine Accounting Committee. This 
report described the advantages of the com- 
bination addressing and bill printing ma- 
chine, particularly from the cost viewpoint, 
and outlined the experiences of one com- 
pany with this type of machine. 

C. E. Eble summarized recent develop- 
ments and improvements in accounting ma- 
chines and described briefly the “funda- 
mentals charts” prepared by the committee, 
which show the comparative features of the 
various makes of machines. 

Professor Robert Graham, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who cooperated in the 
preparation of the Accounting machines re- 
port, spoke briefly regarding the advantages 


of machine accounting and the need for a 
thorough understanding of both the possi- 
bilities and limitations of mechanical office 
equipment. 

An address entitled “Analysis of Com- 
mercial Bank Statements from a Depositor’s 
Point of View” was made by F. B. Flahive, 
Columbia Gas and Electric Corporation, 
New York City. This address outlined the 
procedure followed by one company in de- 
termining the soundness of financial insti- 
tutions, and stressed the importance and 
need for such a procedure. 

The Office Management Committee, H. 
E. Cliff, Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company, chairman, presented two subcom- 
mittee reports. The first report described 
the results of a study of “Commercial 
Office Work Standards,” by E. N. Keller, 
of Philadelphia. The importance of setting 
both qualitative and quantitative work 
standards for clerical employees, and then 
applying incentive wage plans based on 
these standards, was clearly presented. 

P. J. Sweenie, of Chicago, presented the 
second subcommittee report of the Office 
Management Committee entitled ‘Stand- 
ardization of Forms and Printing.” With 
the aid of charts, Mr. Sweenie described 
the principles of form standardization, as 
well as the procedure followed by a rep- 
resentative utility company. 

A most interesting and unusual presen- 
tation entitled “Meter Reading and Col- 
lecting of Accounts,” by Thomas Carmi- 
chael, engineer and general manager of the 
Portsmouth Gas Company, Portsmouth, 
England, was a feature of the session. This 
report was the first presented before the 
section by a representative of the gas in- 
dustry from overseas, and was enthu- 
siastically received. 

E. B. Nutt, vice-chairman of the section 
and chairman of the Affiliated Association 
Representatives Committee, reported the 
activities of his committee in contacting 
and stimulating interest in accounting mat- 
ters in state associations. 

The program was concluded by J. I. 
Blanchfield, a former chairman of the Sec- 
tion, who summarized the outstanding 
events of. the two-day meeting. 


Mueller Buys Groble 


B hice Groble Gas Regulator Co., An- 
derson, Ind., has sold its business to 
the Mueller Company, Decatur, Illinois. 
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What Price New Business?’ 


PEAKING recently in the House of 

Commons, David Lloyd George, 
Great Britain's wartime Prime Minister, 
said, “There are three experiments now 
proceeding, on the success or failure of 
which the whole outlook of the world 
depends—the Russian, the Italian and the 
American. The American is the most 
important.” Let us just briefly analyze 
this statement and determine for our- 
selves what Mr. Lloyd George means 
when he says the American experiment 
is the most important. In Russia we have 
the rule of the so-called proletariat. Theo- 
retically at least, the wage earner, the 
common laborer, is in control. In Italy, 
the reverse applies. No semblance or 
even pretense of democratic rule remains. 
The iron hand of dictatorship controls 
government, capital and labor. 

In America neither extreme is con- 
templated. We are attempting to recog- 
nize all elements—capital, labor and con- 
sumer, as integral parts of our economic 
whole. The power of government is 
being used in a supreme effort to pre- 
vent a recurrence of those breakdowns 
which history would indicate are inevi- 
table without some coordinating agency. 
Impartial observers agree that the one 
fundamental which will make the Ameri- 
can experiment the success intended 
for it is that industry shall earn the 
necessary margin which will enable it to 
pay wages adequate to give the buying 
public an ample purchasing power to pro- 
vide itself with the necessities and 
amenities of modern life. 

The gas industry is the provider of a 
service that ranks foremost among these 
necessities and amenities. This means 
that we have a very definite interest in the 
outcome of the movement and must as- 
sume a corresponding responsibility to 
accelerate the advance of the fundamental 
NRA idea. The greatest direct con- 
tribution which we can hope to make to 
the success of this great economic ex- 
periment is the adoption within our in- 
dividual companies of a sound aggressive 
new business policy. We are challenged 
to put our business on a profitable basis 
despite rate reductions, despite the handi- 
cap of a lessened ability to finance de- 
velopment programs by means of outside 
capital, and despite the threatened in- 
crease in almost every item that enters 
into the cost of rendering service. Not- 
withstanding all of this, the fundamentals 
of our business are the same today as they 
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were yesterday and if our executives will 
display the necessary energy, aggressive- 
ness and flexibility of mind, we shall still 
do our part in the face of new conditions, 
and when I say “executives” I refer to 
sales executives as well as others. 

The average manufactured gas system 
is badly underloaded. Carrying this idle 
investment, in itself, may be the differ- 
ence between a profit or a loss. This 
fundamental idea will indicate to you a 
very obvious new business policy—more 
load on the present system. Present 
capacities having been determined, a new 
business program is formulated to use 
these capacities to the limit. Preparing 
such a program means finding the answer 
to several fundamental questions with ref- 
erence to our own particular situation. 
How much can we afford to spend to get 
this additional load at a_ reasonable 
profit? Spending this money may take 
the form of a re-alignment of our rates 
to make additional uses attractive to more 
people, thus calling for a temporary sacri- 
fice of revenues from present users. Obvi- 
ously, the adoption of promotional form 
of rates is a very necessary preliminary 
to any aggressive load-building program. 
What are the base and incremental costs 
of gas in our particular system? What 
are the base and incremental uses of gas 
as determined by local acceptance? How 
much can we afford to spend in direct 
promotional expense to pioneer new ap- 
pliances which cannot possibly be sold in 
effective volume at a _ merchandising 
profit? There must be no haphazard 
thinking in finding the answers to these 
questions. 

I wonder how many men here today 
know how much every dollar of added 
residential revenue secured by the sales 
department is costing in new business ex- 
pense? If I should ask for the answer in 
terms of merchandise volume, or appli- 
ance sales per meter, or even in terms of 
percentage of gross revenue, it would be 
much easier to have the answer. How- 
ever, in my opinion these latter measur- 
ing sticks are not true gauges. The real 
story can be gotten only by translating 
the appliances sold into the revenue 
which those particular appliances pro- 
duce under our own particular rate 
schedule, and then determining what ratio 
this revenue bears to the total amount of 
money spent to secure that additional 
revenue. This ratio is the proper gauge 
as to whether we are spending the cor- 


rect amount for new business effort. 
What should this ratio be? One promi- 
nent utility sales executive advocates 
that his company spend the full first year’s 
estimated revenue for load added to exist- 
ing lines. This might be a good figure 
for us to experiment with in the gas 
business. Personally, I am inclined to 
think it is too high for normal conditions, 
To indicate a standard ratio for our busi- 
mess is impracticable because it must 
necessarily be a variable, based on locali- 
ties, existing rates and local business con- 
ditions. The locality determines the 
character of the needed incremental busi- 
ness. The existing rate determines the 
“spread” available for promotional pur- 
poses. Local business conditions govern 
the degree of resistance likely to be en- 
countered in securing the load. 

It is surprising the amount of loose 
thinking one encounters on this subject 
of new business costs. Too frequently 
we hear someone in all seriousness sug- 
gest that because we are prepared to make 
a capital investment of approximately 
four times the estimated annual revenue 
to secure business on a proposed exten- 
sion, we are equally justified in spending 
four dollars in new business expense to 
secure one dollar’s additional revenue on 
existing mains. The failure to appreci- 
ate the distinction between a capital in- 
vestment and an operating expense shows 
a lack of knowledge of fundamentals 
which might be humorous were it not 
fraught with so much danger to the busi- 
ness. 

To arrive at sound conclusions in the 
study of new business economics we 
must have in mind a clear line of de- 
marcation between capital and operating 
charges. Generally speaking, this is no 
time to make capital expenditures, but 
with our present under-loaded systems 
I believe it to be good business judg- 
ment, if we can possibly raise the money, 
to spend generously to increase load on 
existing mains, allowing the matter of 
reaching out into new territory to await 
the dawn of a more propitious day. 
Allow me to suggest that liberal appro- 
priations can profitably be made for 
intensive sales effort over the next few 
months to bring back to our mains cus- 
tomers who have had to give up the use 
of gas during the past few years. De 
laying this program too long may prove 
fatal. 

We, as an industry, must develop 4 
new conception of service standards. Our 
thoughts on service in the past have been 
confined largely to the matter of the qual- 
ity or the pressure of the gas itself, with 
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some perfunctory standards as to the serv- 
icing of the appliances. I feel that we 
can well devote considerable attention 
to impressing our public with the desire 
of the gas company management to main- 
tain the most cordial of contacts with its 
customers. We should go to the extent 
of doing things for them which, under 
ordinary conditions, should not be ex- 
pected of a private business but which 
are expected from a public service corpo- 
ration operating by virtue of a public 
franchise and dependent upon the gen- 
eral public for its very existence. We 
must bend over backwards, so to speak, 
to impress our customers with our inter- 
est in having our service as nearly perfect 
as possible. Public acceptance of our 
product will be directly proportional to 
the quality of our over-all service. 

A restricted advertising program for 
purposes of economy is an economic mis- 
take, in my opinion. Newspapers are the 
eyes and ears of society. Because it 
reaches more persons than any other 
medium, the newspaper is the means 
through which we should tell our story. 
Most people in the community read little 
except their local newspaper, and the 
presses of the country turn out nearly 
40,000,000 copies daily for these readers. 

Local advertising — advertising that 
brings home to the consumer the fact 
that the utility truly is a part of his com- 
munity and usually one of the largest 
taxpayers in it—is vital to the industry. 
This advertising should emphasize par- 
ticularly the service rendered and the 
desire of the company to truly meet the 
demands of the community; demands not 
only for therms of gas, but also for the 
rounded additional services for which 
the customer pays in his monthly bill. 

The only way to build up incremental 
use is by securing the acceptance of new 
load-building appliances which the in- 
genuity of our scientists and the trend 
of reduced rates are making available to 
the general customer. The breaking down 
of initial resistance to a new appliance 
through persistent newspaper advertising 
greatly reduces the ultimate sales cost. 

You will find also that the former cus- 
tomer who may have had to give up the 
use of gas during the past few years is 
still reading his local newspaper. His 
newspaper is one of the last of the ne- 
cessities which he will surrender. If 
we are to regain the load that will come 
from reconnected services we must, 
among other things, continue to tell our 
story through the local paper. 

While there have been many com- 
plaints directed against the private util- 
ity, the American public is essentially 
fair-minded and if the facts are placed 
before it fairly, the utilities as they are 
operated today should have nothing to 
fear, and the newspaper is, in my opinion, 
the best medium through which to give 
these facts to our public. 

Any discussion of a proper new busi- 
ness policy for a gas company could not 
possibly be adequately covered without 
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some reference to the question of whether 
or not a utility should merchandise ap- 
pliantes. I am opposed to gas utilities 
retiring from the appliance sales field. I 
think it is a political expedient which 
is basically unsound. No business can 
develop beyond the public acceptance 
of its product. If, through not buying 
gas appliances, the public is educated to 
prefer other fuels, or no active steps are 
taken to teach our present customers ad- 
ditional uses of gas, the gas industry has 
not the slightest chance for development. 
Discontinuing merchandising has been 
tried before. Experience has proved it 
to be just an opiate in the form of a 
political concession which may bring us 
temporary relief. But at what a price! 
There are several utilities which have 
discontinued merchandising at some time 
or other, only to resume with the reali- 
zation that swallowing a political pill 
will not cure an economic headache. A 
clearer view of the consequences, more 
patience, and a full consideration of the 
whole problem will produce much 
sounder results. 

The active movement to legislate the 
gas compaines out of the appliance field 
was started by certain dealer organiza- 
tions originally as a protest against some 
of our merchandising practices and 
later, in the first flush of the depression, 
as an attempt to secure more business 
for themselves. Nationally, we have been 
able to arbitrate our differences with 
the two dealer organizations from which 
the greatest outcry came. The Ameri- 
can Gas Association through its Prin- 
ciples of Merchandising has formulated 
a code acceptable to those dealer groups. 
This is first-hand evidence that dealers 
want us to remain in the business of 
selling appliances so long as their causes 
for grievance are removed. Many gas 
companies today are observing these prin- 
ciples and enjoying amicable relations 
with these dealer groups, thus gaining 
political prestige without sacrificing 
economic advantage. 

The fallacy that the dealer would gain 
the business surrendered by the gas com- 
pany has been established time and time 
again, both in those states where it is 
illegal for the utility to merchadise, and 
in those communities where gas com- 
panies have experimentally withdrawn 
from retailing or eased up in their ef- 
forts. After several years of aggressive 
storage water heater promotion in one of 
our districts, we, as an experiment, with- 
drew from the field and turned the busi- 
ness over to the dealers. As the momen- 
tum of our effort subsided, the volume of 
water heater sales dropped until the 
dealers were actually selling less water 
heaters when we were out of the busi- 
ness than they were with us in it. They 
came to us and asked us to go back into 
the retail field. They realized that with- 
out our leadership, our educational and 
sales promotional effort, they were to- 
tally unequal to the job. The dealer 
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cannot and should not be expected to do 
the job. 

The pioneering of specialty appliances 
like storage water heaters, refrigerators, 
etc., and the maintenance of a high qual- 
ity standard on more acceptable appli- 
ances is a costly job and it certainly is 
out of the question for a dealer to do it 
adequately and profitably. The job only 
becomes profitable to the dealer when 
he can benefit by the opportunities cre- 
ated by our own sales activities. Co- 
operative advertising and sales assist- 
ance to the dealers are all good and per- 
fectly proper things for us to do, but 
the only sure way to pioneer appliances 
is to secure satisfied users of these new 
appliances. Every utility merchandiser 
knows that important as these measures 
are in themselves, you cannot pioneer 
appliances by featuring low prices or put- 
ting in window displays, expecting the 
public to come in and take your equip- 
ment away. On the contrary, it takes 
well-trained salesmen, expertly directed 
to secure any worth-while volume of this 
business. .Very few dealers can afford to 
do this pioneering work. 

While discussing this question of sales- 
men, allow me to say that the major 
portion of our dealer-stimulated political 
troubles is due primarly to our sales com- 
pensatory policies. In far too many in- 
stances in using volume of appliance 
sales as the measuring stick, we find that 
the gas company salesmen are paid to 
take appliance sales away from dealers. 
Theoretically, we may feel that this is 
not so, but on the firing line, when a 
salesman’s income depends directly on 
whether or not he sells his appliance, 
his loyalty is being stretched too far 
when we expect him to stand by supinely 
and surrender his own commissions to 
a dealer to sell as good an appliance 
load-builder as his. 

The big curse of measuring the suc- 
cess of a merchandising department in 
terms of its sales of appliances in dollars 
and cents and with its compensation 
plans patterned accordingly is that it is 
too restrictive in its general effects. It 
intensifies competition where there should 
be cooperation in the sale of an appli- 
ance. It tends to discourage dealer co- 
operation and nullify most of the poten- 
tial benefits of favorable trade relations. 
It is also restrictive to the manufacturing 
group; these manufacturers have a most 
important place in this picture and any 
utility policy that restricts opportunities 
for all manufacturers of quality equip- 
ment in any particular field is restrictive 
as far as the better interests of the utility 
are concerned. The utility, by limiting 
its efforts to the products of one or two 
manufacturers, to all intents and pur- 
poses throws an undue proportion of the 
total available business to those one or 
two manufacturers at the expense of 
those other manufacturers who are both 
willing and able to do a job but only 
with the utility support now given to 

(Continued on page 441) 
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The Changing Aspect in the Competitive 
Market for Industrial Fuels’ 


a has probably never been a 
time when it was more difficult to 
forecast the future than it is today. In 
every nation of the world, changes in 
government and changes in economic 
thought are introducing new and untried 
factors, the ultimate influence of which 
is open to speculation. Opinions as to 
their value vary with the political in- 
clinations of the person to whom you 
are talking. Yet in the final analysis, 
no man knows what the ultimate result 
will be; and, so long as our country is 
dedicated to an experimental course of 
action, we can only hope that it will be 
successful. 

Despite this fact, there are certain defi- 
nite signs on the horizon which cannot be 
ignored. Whether our political-economic 
experiments fail, or whether they suc- 
ceed, there are still certain trends in in- 
dustry which have been definitely estab- 
lished; and there are certain elements 
which must be recognized, regardless of 
the path our future course may take. 

As members of the gas industry, you 
and I are interested in the effect these 
trends and these elements will have upon 
our business and upon our personal lives. 
Certainly we are in the midst of a revo- 
lution; and if these factors offer us an 
opportunity or hold out the shadow of a 
hope in this day of uncertainty, we should 
carefully examine them. 

For the first time within the history of 
man upon earth, we are paying the farmer 
for wheat which he does not produce; 
cotton which he does not grow; and live 
stock which he does not raise. Produc- 
tion has at last caught up with consump- 
tion. The aim, the goal of industry no 
longer is production,—it is definitely and 
positively to increase consumption. Of 
course, this thought is not new; nor is 
it original. For years we have said this 
same thing; but until the events of the 
past three years so brutally confirmed 
its truth, we have accepted it without 
giving it serious thought. But no longer 
can we ignore its truth. If we are to 
live, regardless of the conditions under 
which we will live, we must recognize 
this fundamental change in our economic 
lives and concentrate our efforts on solv- 
ing the problem which this change brings 
to the fore. 

We, in the gas business, are essentially 
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engaged in supplying the market for heat. 
Heat is a fundamental requirement of 
man in his home and in his industry. 
Hence, the market for our product will 
continue to exist, regardless of what the 
future may hold. But whether or not we 
continue to serve any portion of that 
market is strictly dependent upon how 
you and I conduct our business in the 
immediate future and also upon whether 
the new economic-political philosophy 
raises the standards of living of the aver- 
age man. 

From past experience, the gas industry 
has good reason to accept the viewpoint 
that notwithstanding its reputation as a 
protected industry, it is nevertheless a 
competitive business. During the past 
three years, not only has the industry 
been placed in a defensive position with 
its customers as to rates and the values 
of its service, but either through choice 
or apparent necessity its best offensive 
weapon—the sales and service contacts— 
has been weakened. As never before, the 
customer demands attention and must be 
sold on the values for which he pays— 
not by legal rights and court decisions 
but by service and personal contact. 

We are concerned today with the 
changing aspect of our competitive sales 
problems, particularly with the competi- 
tion in industrial fields. To the extent 
that competition in one field affects the 
other fields, I shall cover the industry 
as a whole. In speaking of industrial 
load, I am including both the manufac- 
tured and the natural gas branches of the 
industry, notwithstanding the fact that 
the levels of prices limit the manufac- 
tured gas business to a class of heating 
processes which are more exacting, while 
the natural gas price levels include all 
heating operations and all heating proc- 
esses. 


Gas Is Sold at a Premium 


At this point I want to digress. Before 
preparing this talk, I wrote to fifty or 
more men in the industry, asking certain 
questions as to their experience and their 
opinions on certain phases of the busi- 
ness. Their replies were invaluable to 
me in the preparation of this paper and 
I wish to express my appreciation for 
their splendid cooperation and help. The 
particular reason why I have brought this 


up at this time is because one of the 
questions I asked these men was if gas 
could command a premium over other 
fuels on a B.t.u. basis. 

In practically every case, they replied 
that gas could command such a premium. 
Now, certainly, this is not true just be- 
cause it is gas. The business man doesn’t 
pay out good money unless he gets some- 
thing for it. The amount which he will 
pay as a premium for gas is exactly pro- 
portional to the value he places upon the 
things which gas will do for him which 
other fuels will not do. 

Obviously, this means that the utiliza- 
tion of gas is the measure of its value. 
To date gas has had a distinct advantage 
in the field of utilization due to its clean- 
liness, its ease of control, and its auto- 
matic application in equipment designed 
and installed to develop these values. 
These are the things for which the pur- 
chaser has been willing to pay a pre- 
mium. 

In addition to utilization, good serv- 
ice, uniform fuel, adequate maintenance, 
engineering help and good selling effort 
constituted the elements which really 
create the value of gas and has justified 
a price above the bare heat value of the 
competitive fuels. 

But the competitive fuel industries are 
fast reducing the value of this premium. 
The development of improved burners, 
stokers and producers by the coal indus- 
try; the development of more satisfac- 
tory oil burners and controls, encouraged 
by distress oil prices; the improvements 
in oil transportation, storage and handling 
are all contributing to a better utiliza- 
tion of these fuels. The economies which 
gas has been able to show in labor-sav- 
ing and superior production are rapidly 
being eliminated by these improvements. 
And the end is not yet in sight. 

The entrance of butane in the com- 
petitive industrial market has nullified 
to a large extent many of the advantages 
of utilization with gas to the point that 
the butane sellers are really riding in 
the same wagon with the gas industry as 
far as developing the market is concerned. 

As the struggle for markets becomes 
more intense and the fact becomes more 
apparent that the only hope of survival 
lies in utilization value, we can expect 
more and more improvements on the paft 
of our competitors. Obviously, our only 
course of action is to meet these im 
provements with new and better improve- 
ments of our own, or reduce our rates 
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in order to retain the business we now 
have. 

The summary of our present position 
regarding competition is as follows: 

In the past we have sold gas at rates 
higher per B.t.u. than petroleum or coal 
products because we secured better utili- 
zation values from gas. 


1. In the recent past, the prices of the 
competing fuels have been reduced, 
thereby increasing the spread be- 
tween gas and competing fuels. 

2. In the last few years the improve- 
ment in utilization of competing 
fuels has been greater than the rela- 
tive improvement in gas utilization 
and, therefore, the spread in value 
has been further increased. 

3. At the time when sales activities of 
competing fuels have been stimu- 
lated by these advantages, the gas 
utilities have retrenched in both 
sales and development. 


Let us look at these factors in more 
detail. 

The coal industry, fighting a reduced 
fuel market with uncontrolled produc- 
tion, has demoralized its price structure. 
At the same time better grading of coals 
and better and greater variety of stokers 
and producers have been important fac- 
tors in improving their position. 

The oil industry, in substantially the 
same position as the coal industry, has 
had its price structure reduced to levels 
considerably below the cost of produc- 
tion. More uniform quality and purity, 
and a greater variety of products have 
been the principal contributions to 
broaden their market and secure greater 
recognition. The low levels of price for 
petroleum products have stimulated de- 
velopment in new burners, stoves and 


heaters, both for domestic and industrial 


purposes. 

The new natural gas ventures have been 
compelled to accept business at levels 
in competition with both coal and oil. 

Butane, a by-product, had to seek its 
level of price in competition with fuel 
oil, and has found the high-priced manu- 
factured gas industrial market an easy 
load to displace. There has come a more 
general appreciation from the part of 
the oil refiner of the possibility of butane 
and propane, with the result that a 
greater number of refiners are entering 
this market. 

This struggle for markets has made 
necessary the closer analysis of the ele- 
ments that made each fuel more prefer- 
able and has stimulated reséarch and 
development so that each can gain an 
advantage over the other. 

These facts are more or less familiar 
to all of you. You have all had some ex- 
perience in trying to overcome the new 
phases of this competition. Some of you 
have been more fortunate than others in 
holding the business you have, but all of 
you, I am sure, will agree that the com- 
petition is getting too keen for comfort. 
The problem, therefore, of retaining and 





increasing sales depends upon the answer 
to the following questions: 


1. Is the trend in competing fuels go- 
ing to be toward higher price levels? 

2. Can the gas industry reduce its costs 
and rates? 


3. Can we increase the values of gas to 
the user? 
a. By better utilization; 
b. By better service; 
c. By better selling. 


Upon the proper answer to these ques- 


tions depends our ability to develop our 
business. 


The Trend in Prices of Fuel 


. IS THE TREND OF PRICE LEVELS IN THE 
COAL AND PETROLEUM INDUSTRY GOING 
TO BE UPWARD? 


— 


Generally, the answer is yes, provided 
that the industries, through organization, 
with or without government aid or su- 
pervision, maintain a reasonable ratio of 
production to consumption. * Generally 
speaking, in the past three years these 
two major industries have operated at a 
loss. With the increased costs of labor, 
occasioned by the new codes, the cost of 
production is bound to increase. Whether 
or not the reckless competition occasioned 
by over-production will be arrested is as 
yet unknown, but it seems reasonable to 
expect a more uniform and higher fuel 
cost. Of course, this factor will influ- 
ence the manufactured gas industry and 
raise its production cost and, to a minor 
extent, increase the cost of natural gas 
production. 

The new level of competing fuel 
prices is bound to favor gas. The extent 
of this advantage will be known only 
when the new prices, as a result of the 
higher production costs, as well as pro- 
rated production, have had an opportu- 
nity to function. After a reasonable 
period of time their true level will be 
established. Regardless of the relative 
position in the price level between gas 
and the competing fuels, the occasion of 
a change in price always offers an op- 
portunity to every gas man to approach the 
potential customers and discuss the fuel 
situation with him. This is a good op- 
portunity to sell your customers on the 
value of gas service, on its constantly 
reduced level of price, on the more effi- 
cient equipment available, and the engi- 
neering help that the gas industry offers. 

The trend in the price of butane is not 
as clear, it being a by-product, and its 
cost is not limited by production costs, 
but follows the production of natural gas 
gasolene. It must seek its own level of 
price. To a certain extent it is governed 
by fuel oil prices. With higher fuel oil 
prices, butane should follow that trend. 
There is, however, another element that 
enters in this consideration. With a 
stabilized oil industry and higher gasolene 
prices in the field, the production of 
natural gas gasolene is greatly stimulated 
and, as a result a larger quantity of bu- 
tane produced. Whether this increased 
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production will preclude the butane prices 
from moving sympathetically with the 
price of fuel oil remains to be seen. It 
is entirely a matter of how energetically 
this surplus is marketed and the extent 
to which higher butane production can 
affect the structure of fuel oil prices. 

In the case of the propane butane pro- 
duction in the local refineries, the price 
structure will still be about 7 cents per 
gallon above the base fuel oil price. 

The market for butane is identical in 
all respects with the market for gas. 
Any improvements made in the utilization 
of gas are equally adaptable to butane. 
Hence, if the ultimate price of butane 
enables it to compete with manufactured 
gas, the only hope of maintaining the 
market lies in reducing our production 
costs or by introducing natural gas. Pres- 
ent methods of distribution enable nat- 
ural gas to undersell butane and, hence, 
the manufactured gas companies faced 
with butane competition should give con- 
sideration to changing their source of 
supply to include natural gas if they de- 
sire to maintain their present volume of 
business. 


Can Gas Be Produced More Economically? 


2. CAN THE GAS INDUSTRY REDUCE ITS 
COSTS AND THEREFORE ITS RATES? 


This question is obviously a difficult 
One to answer, but one which must be 
answered in the affirmative. In all forms 
of conflict or competition, the best de- 
fense is a bold attack. The gas industry 
cannot afford to be driven into a de- 
fensive position and hence it must prepare 
itself so that it can invade its competitors’ 
markets boldly with a reasonable hope 
of success. This means that we must 
examine every phase of those elements 
which comprise our service and bring 
costs to the irreducible minimum while 
bringing service to the ultimate maxi- 
mum. 

First of all, this means we must look 
to our production costs. Present methods 
of manufacturing gas must be analyzed 
and examined. Load factors on produc- 
tion equipment must be investigated and 
improved. The use of oil in place of coal, 
the use of cheaper grades of oil and coal 
should all be considered. Every phase 
of the production processes should be 
carefully broken down and improvements 
made wherever possible. The industry 
should recognize this need and provide 
the machinery and the finances for re- 
search in this field in order to bring down 
the unit cost of finished gas. 

Similarly, the natural gas industry 
should examine its operating expenses, 
look into its load factors, analyze the 
business on its lines, and put forth every 
effort to reduce its unit costs. 

This step must be taken immediately 
if we are to put ourselves into condition 
to compete with the improvements which 
are being made by our competitors in 
every phase of their activities. The pre- 
mium which we have always felt that gas 
could and should command is the ele- 
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ment which is in jeopardy. The com- 
petitive fuels have always been able to 
undersell gas on a heat unit basis. As 
their improvements tend to reduce this 
premium, we must make every effort to 
reduce our costs. 

The second place wherein we must look 
for economies is in our distribution sys- 
tem. For years our engineers have wran- 
gled and debated over the merits and de- 
merits of high- and low-pressure systems. 
So long as our business was conducted 
on the policy of legal sanction of ade- 
quate rates, this controversy was perhaps 
justified. However, as we are now ap- 
proaching the point where economic con- 
siderations must take precedence over 
legal rights, we can no longer debate an 
academic subject. Our problem is to 
make the best and most efficient use of 
capital that modern engineering can pro- 
duce. 

It means that the volume of gas trans- 
ported per dollar of main investment 
must be doubled, tripled and then 
quadrupled. If this means higher pres- 
sures, we must use them. If this re- 
sults in fluctuations at the customers’ 
burners, we must install house-regulators. 
If it means increased leakage, we must 
spend more time and money in perfect- 
ing joints and repair methods. 

The third element which we must rec- 
ognize is the economic importance of 
what I choose to call the incremental 
viewpoint. I term it this, because it is 
strictly a matter of viewpoint. Manage- 
ments, comptrollers, financial watch dogs, 
rate experts and accountants may argue 
academic problems as they choose. The 
fact remains that every gas company 
which exists can obtain additional busi- 
mess at no increase in its expense beyond 
the bare cost of the gas itself. 

It may be heresy to deny that every 
phase of the business should carry its full 
proportion of the overhead expense. If 
so, this is heresy. 

Any business which produces a margin 
of profit over the actual out-of-pocket ex- 
pense it incurs helps to that extent in 
reducing the unit cost of the gas sold 
prior to the acquisition of such business. 
For this reason, sound judgment dictates 
that such incremental business should be 
secured. 

I am fully cognizant of the fact that 
our business does not permit discrimina- 
tion and that we are compelled to use 
rates fixed by regulatory bodies. 

Because of this I know that certain 
portions of this incremental business can- 
not be attached without jeopardizing the 
rates on present business. Here the prob- 
lem resolves itself into determining 
whether or not the gross profit on the 
new business is equal to or greater than 
the loss on the old business resulting 
from the decrease in rate necessary to 
obtain the new business. If the profit 
on the new business exceeds the loss re- 
sulting from the rate reduction, obviously 
the change in rate is justified. 


Moreover, there are certain. loads which 
have been held on the gas company lines, 
for instance, bakery loads, restaurant 
loads, even water heating loads, etc., the 
rates of which are too high not to invite 
competition. These loads ‘are’ vulner- 
able and while there may not exist suffi- 
cient additional business to compensate 
for any reduction in rates, the fact that 
this business is more readily attacked by 
competition suggests that a different 
treatment must be considered. To wait 
until the business is lost because the rate 
is obviously too high, and accept the loss 
in the hope that some of the business is 
going to stay, in spite of the competition, 
is simply to stick your head in the sand 
like an ostrich and wait until the storm 
is over. The obvious thing is that if 
one customer makes a change to an- 
other fuel, is satisfied and can be used 
as an example by the salesman selling 
competitive fuel, the task of holding that 
load becomes more difficult and the rate 
reduction to hold the business much more 
drastic. 

This is perhaps an illustration of lack 
of flexibility in rates. It is also a good 
example of lack of proper sales view- 
point. 

However, too many executives and too 
many rate experts ignore the economic 
differences between various loads and 
emphasize the desirability for one or two 
standard rates to the detriment of the 
sales department. Certainly, standardi- 
zation and simplicity in rates and rate 
structures is desirable. But to carry it 
to the point where it prevents the com- 
pany from obtaining new business is not 
sound judgment. 

Class rates are possible and desirable 
and close analysis of the various loads 
shows that certain differences in load 
characteristics can be capitalized to the 
advantage of the company by incorporat- 
ing them as the justification for the spe- 
cific rate necessary to meet a specific con- 
dition. 

Managements, sales departments and 
rate engineers must examine their po- 
tential loads from this viewpoint and 
then combine the possibilities which pre- 
sent themselves with the economic results 
to be obtained when considering the busi- 
ness as incremental load. When this is 
done, practically every gas company in 
existence will be able to expand its 
market to some extent almost overnight. 

To many manufactured gas companies 
the opportunity of introducing natural 
gas has been presented. The arguments 
and viewpoints presented against the in- 
troduction of natural gas always consider 
the safe position of the utility at present. 
That safety, however, is only imaginary, 
as the very factors which we have just 
been discussing so conclusively prove. 
Coal, oil and butane are driving directly 
towards the manufactured gas market and 
are employing low cost and improved uti- 
lization as the attractions to lure your 
customers away. Unless you can meet 
their offers with more attractive pro- 
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posals of your own, you know that you 
will lose this business, even though you 
have served it faithfully for years. Hence, 
when you have reached the irreducible 
minimum in production costs and still 
find yourselves a target for competitive 
attacks, natural gas alone will offer you 
the means of saving your business. 

But even natural gas will not in itself 
be sufficient. For we essentially must 
increase the value of gas to the user. 


3. CAN WE INCREASE THE VALUES OF GAS 

TO THE USER? 

Rates are an important factor in the 
acquisition and maintenance of business 
but they are, by no means, the most im- 
portant factor. Rates are prices, but 
prices alone are not values. 

Price chiseling has been rampant and 
prices below ‘values or even cost have 
been common. The current trend is bring- 
ing an end to this disparity and values 
will again be the dominating considera- 
tion. At the same time, these values and 
their relation to price must be proven and 
their reality sold to the purchaser. 

Undoubtedly, the greatest opportunity 
open to the gas industry lies in this 
direction. Success in this way is a two- 
edged sword which justifies prices on 
one hand and reduces costs with increased 
volume on the other. 

There are three ways to accomplish 
this end. 


A, By better utilization; 
B. By better service; 
C. By better selling. 


A. Considering the first, utilization: 
Gas in itself has no value to a customer. 
Its value is realized and its rate justified 
through the equipment in which it is 
used. It is just as consistent to sell an 
industry a modern lighting system with- 
out caring whether the customer uses 
Mazda, carbon or arc lamps as it is to 
sell industrial «gas without caring about 
the equipment in which it is to be used. 
The equipment through which your val- 
ues are to be delivered is as important 
as the rates for the fuel used. The gas 
company managers study rates and re- 
quire their approval on all schedules, but 
how many know the quality of equipment 
being offered to their customers. Too 
often the executive instruction is “Get the 
cheapest you can.” Therefore, with no 
definitely understood policy, there is no 
definite executive follow-through to see 
that the promise is performed. 

An analysis of lost load brings the 
conclusion that rates are too high. It is 
not often that the analysis shows the 
real reason, which is—that the value of 
the service to the customer is too low. 
Regardless of all sales effort by the gas 
company, when a job is sold the pur- 
chaser from that time on bases his judg- 
ment on the reasonableness of the gas 
rate upon his own experience. If he does 
not get value received, all the legal 
decisions and evaluations you can produce 
cannot justify your rate to him. 
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With the above thoughts in mind, and 
I believe they are fundamental, we find 
a strange paradox in our industry. There 
are exceptions, but in far too many cases 
in industrial sales, after the analysis has 
been made and the rate set; after our 
salesmen sell a job; after hours, days 
and even months have been devoted to 
convincing a prospect that he should buy 
his fuel on the basis of values, not price, 
there is a failure to carry through on 
succeeding steps to meet the salesmen’s 
representation. If it were not so serious, 
it would be really funny to hear a gas 
company executive expound on the value 
of the intangible advantages of gas to 
a prospect and then turn around and 
help the same prospect buy cheap equip- 
ment and encourage poor utilization by 
poohpoohing the value of utilization 
research; by ridiculing the value of com- 
bustion experience; by ignoring the value 
of adequate insulation—proper materials 
—controls, etc. 

I have never been able to understand 
why this should be true. My general con- 
clusion leads me to believe it is the fault 
of management itself. There is certainly 
a lack of common viewpoint and coordina- 
tion between the various departments 
who have some part to play in the final 
result of an installation. Certainly to the 
extent that gas company policies are not 
definitely understood and coordination 
is not obtained, it is management's prob- 
lem. In many cases, management itself 
feels that the utilization equipment prob- 
lem is solely the purchaser's problem, 
especially where the purchaser buys the 
equipment. They do not appreciate that 
experience alone can give a sound inter- 
pretation in utilization and that a few 
hundred dollars spent at this point means 
thousands of dollars of return in perma- 
nent load. 


The multiplicity and variety of heating - 


problems in a territory in itself pre- 
cludes an industrial gas salesman or en- 
gineer being qualified in having all the 
detailed knowledge and experience neces- 
sary to discuss these problems with the 
various individuals in the customer’s 
plant. These men are invariably experts 
in their own operations and have had 
wide experience in their own problems. 
One of the soundest conceptions I have 
ever known of the industrial gas sales- 
man’s job is to bring in the best experi- 
ence available on a particular problem; 
and yet how many industrial salesmen 
would hesitate to make such a recom- 
mendation to their general manager for 
fear they would be told that that was 
what they were hired for. The fault 
here lies in the fact that management 
itself does not appreciate the sales and 
engineering problem. 

This point should not be overlooked 
by the gas industry. No gas company in 
existence today has within its own con- 
fines every type and every phase of gas 
combustion known. Such _ experience 
and such knowledge is available only to 
corporations who specialize on gas com- 


bustion in every field of activity and in 
every section of the country. Further- 
more, to be of value to you, such a corpo- 
ration must maintain a research depart- 
ment which takes the experience of its 
field men and applies this experience to 
every combustion application in order 
to find out what is best for each and 
every problem it encounters. 

Nor is this all. As a custodian of the 
properties in your charge, you should in- 
vestigate the field of utilization. You 
must sooner or later realize that your 
business is dependent upon the improve- 
ments made in that field. And you must 
give your business, your bread and but- 
ter business, to those organizations who 
are groping into the future, spending 
their money on research, making possible 
the means by which you and your proper- 
ties will continue to live and endure. 

Unless this is done; unless research 
is encouraged; unless improvements are 
made; unless you cooperate in building 
up organizations who can supply the 
necessary service and developments, then 
you must inevitably see the gas business 
decline to the status now occupied by 
competitive fuels, for surely and cer- 
tainly the improvements in utilization 
which these fuels are making are cutting 
down piece by piece the advantages which 
gas now holds. 


B. Can we increase the value of gas 
by better service? 

This question needs no discussion. It 
does need emphasis in view of the fact 
that service standards have been allowed 
to decline during the past three years. 
Equipment has not been maintained by 
your customers. You have an oppor- 
tunity to help them get better values out 
of their use of gas, of which you can 
take advantage. 

What contacts do you have with your 
customers to overcome the inconvenience 
and negative reactions to monthly meter 
readers and bills? Isn’t your customer 
entitled to at least a periodic personal 
visit, made solely in his interests, to 
see if he is getting the best service? Such 
contacts are the best way to meet the 
too common mistaken viewpoint that the 
gas company is in favor of inefficient 
equipment because it means more reve- 
nue. 


C. Can we increase values of gas by 
better selling? 

It may sound paradoxical to say that 
our sales and engineering are both the 
strength and weakness of our position. 
The strength lies in the contacts with 
our customers and in the true knowledge 
of their wants, as well as in the friend- 
ship we have with the executives of the 
industries. Our weakness as an indus- 
try lies in the inadequate man power and 
in the quality of existing man power 
which allows individual situations to 
become horrible examples that can be 
used by the competitors in invading new 
localities. 
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So that, even if we reach the acme of 
perfection in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of our product, as well as in 
its utilization, we still will not have 
solved our problem. For there is not a 
single advantage which gas does possess 
or which gas can possess which cannot be 
matched with electricity, butane and, to 
a lesser degree, with fuel oil. 

This is as true for the cooking, water 
heating and house heating fields as it is 
for the industrial field. In fact, we have 
reached the point in our development 
where we must consider the industrial 
market not as a separate and distinct ac- 
tivity, nor the house heating field as an 
independent branch of our business, but 
where each of them is an integral part 
of the business as a whole. We must 
study the relation of one to another and 
must develop one to support the other. 
We must add here and reinforce there 
to obtain the best over-all result. 

To obtain the maximum use of in- 
vested capital; to obtain the minimum 
cost of production; to obtain the best 
efficiency of utilization requires that we 
work our equipment to its maximum 
capacity and supply the entire heat re- 
quirements of our customers in the most 
economical method. 

It further means that we must analyze 
our individual loads and add to each 
classification just that amount of load 
which is necessary to create economic 
production and distribution. And then 
we must take our new task of supplying 
heat to the people. 

Consequently, this means that in the 
final analysis our problem reverts to 
one of sales. Say what you will, ignore 
it as you please, the fundamental problem 
of the gas business is a sales problem, 
just as it is the fundamental problem of 
every other business of today. 

But whereas other businesses are 
equipped with the experience and time 
to cope with this problem, the gas busi- 
ness is not so equipped. 

The gas industry has never been sales- 
minded. Its executives are financiers, 
attorneys, or engineers who have de- 
pended upon pure economics to support 
their position. So long as we were with- 
out serious competition, this was possible. 
But it is possible no longer. 

The pressure of competition is even 
now being felt. In the future it will 
grow increasingly stronger. Our only 
answer is to perfect our economics first 
and then sell our product. 

The responsibility of the sales depart- 
ment was never greater. It has two prob- 
lems. 

The first of these relates to its internal 
sales program. As before stated, most 
executives do not sympathize with sales 
problems. They think of sales programs 
as having something to do with appliances 
or load building. They endure the sales 
department as a necessary evil. 

It is up to the executive to change this 
attitude. He must recognize that a sales 
department is not a mere dispenser of 
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stoves and burners. He must see that it 
is the one contact he has between himself 
and his customers. He must realize that 
his salesmen are merely the reflection of 
his personal opinion of his customers and 
if these salesmen are dull, unintelligent 
and lacking in initiative, so will his 
customers believe the management to be. 
But if they are alert, pleasant, courteous 
and convincing, his customers will as- 
sume they are but typical of their offi- 
cials, 

This means that management must in- 
sist upon capable salesmen and then must 
pay them well. They must be happy and 
enthused with their opportunity. This 
again means they must be delegated au- 
thority and given responsibility. No good 
man will continue to be a highly paid 
office boy indefinitely. If salesmen are 
incompetent to make sales decisions, they 
are incompetent to remain on the pay 
roll. No management is so all-wise that 
it knows everything about all phases of 
the business. Hence, a management which 
is experienced in finance, law or engi- 
neering is no more capable of making 
sales decisions than is the sales depart- 
ment capable of solving legal, financial, 
or engineering problems. The quicker 
management recognizes this fact and 
places independent responsibility upon 
the sales department, the quicker our 
industry will be to realize on its possi- 
bilities. 

It is imperative that the sales depart- 
ment help the management in recogniz- 
ing the problems peculiar to it by em- 
phasizing those psychological factors of 
human behavior which are a part of the 
sales job, but are cast aside in the 
exercise of financial and engineering 
tasks. 

The second sales problem relates to 
the job of customer sales. Here the 
gas industry is woefully inequipped. 
Successful as have been individual appli- 
ance campaigns, the gas industry as a 
whole is not experienced in mass sell- 
ing. Yet mass selling will be the key- 
note of the next era of prosperity. 

By mass selling I do not mean high- 
pressure salesmanship. High-pressure 
salesmanship has no place in a business 
which is dependent upon recurring sales 
and permanent satisfaction. 

By mass selling I do not mean the 
combining of every element essential to 
successful sales in one gigantic over-all 
plan and then pursuing this policy to a 
pre-determined goal, whether it  re- 
quires five weeks or five years. Our com- 
petitors will use this tool. We have seen 
it worked to a limited extent by the oil 
burner people in the sale of range burn- 
ers as well as house heating burners; we 
have seen it worked by the several re- 
frigerator companies and, two years ago, 
the electric industry was just getting 
ready to launch a mass range-selling 
campaign when the depression postponed 
it. These sales efforts will be started 
by our competitors sooner or later. They 


must be started. And again, I must re- 
peat that an offensive drive on our part 
is the best defense we have. 

The gas industry must accept and use 
the ideas of mass selling because every 
industry and every corporation which 
continues to live will have to accept it. 
It is the only means by which corpora- 
tions will be able to survive in the 
intense drive for business which will char- 
acterize the immediate future. Both in- 
dustry and government are in agreement 
that this country must wait no longer for 
prosperity to return. Instead we must go 
out and bring it back by our own efforts. 
And this means that mass selling will be 
the dominating activity of the next few 
years. 

And so, in conclusion, I wish to say to 
you that we stand on the threshold of 
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crease the effective use of our capital; 
expand our business on the incremental 
point of view; and look more carefully 
at the equipment we install. And then, 
when we have done this, we must in- 
corporate every phase of our service 
into one over-ail sales program and em- 
ploy the latest principles of mass selling 
to carry our message and our product 
into every nook and corner of our po- 
tential market. 


Mid-West Gas Association 


HE thirteenth Annual Gas School and 
Conference conducted jointly by the En- 
gineering Extension Service of the lowa 
State College at Ames, Iowa, and the Mid- 
West Gas Association, will be held at Ames, 
November 13-16 inclusive. An attendance 
of approximately two hundred is antici- 
pated. 
Plans are being made to make this one 


of the best conferences held thus far by 
a committee of which Robert F. Galpin of 
the Iowa Electric Co., Muscatine, Iowa, is 
chairman. There will be exhibits of distri- 
bution and metering equipment. Those de- 
siring to make arrangements for exhibits 
should get in touch with Professor L. W. 
Mahone, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

The entertainment and banquet will be 
held the evening of November 15. Further 
information on the conference can be se- 
cured from R. B. Searing, Secretary, Mid- 
West Gas Association, 302 Utilities Build- 
ing, Sioux City, Iowa. 


October 


10-13 National Association of Railroad & 
Utilities Commissioners 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


24-26 American Petroleum Institute 
Chicago, Ill. 








opportunity. We can act and live; or 
we can stand idle and die. The choice 
is distinctly ours. But if we live—and I 
believe that that is what we want to do,— 
we must lower our production costs; in- 
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Gas Is Important Factor 
in the Roadside Diner 


Forty as we drive about the country, 
we see the sign “Roadside Diner’ but 
in the old days, the sign just said “Lunch 
Wagon,” and was patronized generally by 
truck drivers, factory workers, mechanics 
and others who had to eat, yet whose at- 
tire or personal appearance was such that 
they would not be welcome guests in the 
average restaurant or hotel dining room. 
However, today where the sign reads 
“Diner” instead of “Wagon,” they still do 
a good business with the class of customer 
already mentioned, but in addition, we find 
many eating in the ‘““Diners’’ who park their 
Packard or Rolls-Royce nearby and enter 
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Exterior view of roadside diner 


the “Diner” to get a good wholesome and 
well-cooked meal. 

It might surprise many who have never 
eaten in one of these places, what a really 
fine meal you can get, and at a very small 
Price. 

The operators of these “Diners” buy 
only the best food, for which they pay 
cash. They purchase each day for the day’s 
needs so you are assured of the food being 
fresh. Most everything they serve is cooked 
to order while you wait and is cooked 
within your sight. Some, however, prepare 
a regular course dinner and keep it hot in 
the steam table, ready to be served. They, 
in this case, do not cook great quantities 
that would last all day, but cook in mod- 
erate quantities and then cook an additional 
supply as needed. 

These dining cars are manufactured by 
several car builders in various parts of the 
country. The price of a small car runs 
from $6,000 to $15,000 depending on its 
size and furnishings. 





“Member of the A.G.A. Hotel and Restau- 
rant Promotional Committee. 


By C. H. French* 


Manager, Hotel Department 
Standard Gas Equipment Corporation 


Dining cars are sold to all types and 
classes of people. There are hundreds of 
occupations and professions represented by 
the dining car operation. It is known that 
professors, bankers, teachers, railroad su- 
perintendents, hotel managers, restaurant 
men, bond brokers, realtors, grocers, clerks, 
accountants, merchants, policemen, and ac- 
tors have entered this business and have be- 
come happily located in different communi- 
ties and are enjoying a successful business 
of their own. The usual satisfaction ex- 
pressed by the operator is that they own 
and operate a business of their own and are 
free from the worries of losing their jobs 
either due to the fact that they will be re- 
placed by younger men or else the spectre 
of economy doing away with their jobs. 

Information given shows that over 70 
per cent of the “Diners” purchased are to 
people who have never had any experience 
operating eating places. Dining cars are 
purchased for cash or on @asy terms, viz: 
a reasonable down payment and the balance 
in monthly installment notes. 


Dining cars have been very successful due 
to the fact that they are efficiently laid out 
whereby the workman saves a great deal of 
effort. For instance, a short order man not 
only cooks the food but he serves it, acts 
as a cashier, and if necessary is able to 
wash the dishes in the sinks which are lo- 
cated under the counter. This also applies 
to the cook and any other men who are 
working in the diner. 

The price of Iarge “Diners” varies ac- 
cording to size and type of equipment used. 
For instance, a high class “Diner” 40 ft. by 
10 ft., 6 inches (19 stools) would cost ap- 
proximately $9,500 whereas a 40 ft. by 12 
ft., 6 inches (18 stools and 6 tables) 
would cost $13,000. Larger sizes built to 
order with special finish and equipment 
would run as high as $22,000. 

The dining car business is somewhat an- 
alogous to the automobile business, inas- 
much as there is a certain amount of taking 
in of older and smaller cars in trade on new 
and larger diners. Diners taken in on 
trade are reconditioned and re-equipped and 
when completed, look like new. These cars 
give a man with less capital an opportunity 
of purchasing a diner as the down pay- 
ment requirements are less, due to the 
prices being smaller. 
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Glimpse of gas-equipped roadside diner 
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All Dining Cars come fully equipped 
with dishes, silverware, menu racks and 
cooking utensils and are ready for business 
after they are set up on location. The 
usual cost of setting a car on a site amounts 
to about $1,000. This covers transporta- 
tion, brick foundation and hooking up of 
all the plumbing with water, sewer and gas 
mains. 

Some of the heavy duty equipment which 
is furnished with dining cars include heavy 
duty gas range, short-order range and 
griddle, steam table, hot water heater, two 
coffee urns and one hot water urn. 

The owners oftentimes install gas burn- 
ing radiators for heating purposes. From 
an electrical consumption point, the equip- 
ment usually furnished amounts to four or 
five ventilating fans with each diner and a 
generous amount of lighting equipment, 
both on the interior and exterior of diner. 
The operator also purchases toasters, elec- 
trical refrigerator systems, radios and often- 
times electrically propelled cash registers. 

Approximate fuel and light consumption 
of each “Diner’’ in dollars and cents are gas 
—$65 to $100 per month, or electricity— 
$25 to $65 per month. Gas and electricity 
accounts are about 5 per cent of the gross 
receipts. 

Range of business done in diners runs 
from $450 to $1,500 per week. There are 
exceptional diners that reach as high as 
$2,000 per week. Taken in all, they av- 
erage about $550 per week. 


A properly operated dining car should 
net for the owner 25 per cent profit per 
week. This is clear and above his over- 
head and all payments. 

The average dollar taken in by a dining 
car is broken up as follows: Provisions 
42c; salaries 19c; gas and electric .05c; 
rent .04c; depreciation and operating costs 
.05c; net profit 25c. 

The ground rent at today’s figures runs 
from $20 to $150 per month depending on 
the location. 

These diners are open for business 
twenty-four hours a day—365 days a year, 
and during this time there is gas being 
burned for some purpose in large or small 
quantities. 

From the gas company point of view, this 
type of consumer should be a very valuable 
and profitable one. Most of these “Diners” 
are located on the main traffic street or 
highways so as to get the travelling public. 
Usually they try to locate the diner where 
manufactured or natural gas is available. 
However, if the location selected cannot be 
reached by the gas mains, they use com- 
pressed or tank gas. Where appliances are 
installed for use with tank gas they can be 
readily changed over to the other, if, at 
a later date, manufactured or natural gas is 
available. The site selected for some of the 
“Diners” is very picturesque, and the 
taste displayed in the painting of the car, 
with attractive awnings, shrubs and lawn 
around it, certainly makes it inviting for 
the hungry wayfarer. 


ONE WEEK’S BUSINESS OF AVERAGE PLACE 
































Sales Summary 
Day Night Total || Sales for Week .........: Rec trateates $585.39 
EXPENDITURES: 
Sun. $45.40 $23.35 $68.75 || *Week’s cost of food ...... $244.27 
= ae 100.75 
ei expense items ... 26.70 
Mon. 35.73 me 76.60 Elec. Refrigerator Deferred 
RA SES Sr eee 9.66 
Tues. 54.17 33.70 87.87 Ki Sign and Fixtures 3.03 
% Month’s rent. . .$25.00) 
Wed. 1. ; ; Y, Month’s cost gas & 
«153 aes ee Yoana $20.00) 
(4 Month’scontract $25.00) 70.00 
Thurs. 58.55 24.15 82.70 
Total Expenditures ............ $454.41 
Fri. 63.75 0.50 4.25 
9 . ~ . EI $130.98 
Sat. 53.07 42.20 95.27 *Note—This cost report is designed on the as- 
sumption that inventories of fo left over 
every week run fairly constant and therefore 
can be omitted from the report. If you prefer 
Total Sales for Week .......... $585.39 || to use the inventory method, see instructions on 





back of sheet. 





Gas in Modern Breweries 

G*s is used in a modern brewery for 

steam processing and cooking vari- 
ous grain mixtures, for bottle washing and 
beer pasteurizing. Some breweries use 
gas for all of this work while others use 
it for only part of the process. A typical 
brewery will use gas for the pitching 
machines, keg preheaters, vat dryers, 


torches, and branding machines. Where 
small quantities of bottled beer are kept 
for sampling and testing, the gas refrig- 
erator could be used to advantage. The 
gas-fired pitch heaters melt down the pitch 
used in lining beer containers, and the 
keg preheaters dry and warm up these 
containers before the pitch spraying. Vat 
dryers are used in connection with the 
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varnishing of large vats, and gas-fired 
branding machines stamp the names on all 
beer cases and kegs. Some plants which 
might not have enough steam capacity for 
peak loads could install gas-fired high- 
pressure steam boilers or immersion heat- 
ers. 


Succeeds Mr. Toal 


RLING B. STOCKMANN, who has 

been acting purchasing agent of the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York 
since the death of D. C. Toal, in June, 
has been appointed purchasing agent, 
according to an announcement by Oscar 
H. Fogg, vice-president. The appoint- 
ment of Frank H. Walsh as assistant 
purchasing agent also was announced. 


Chance for Business in Italy 


UIGI CRESPI, Via Card. Federico 3, 

Milan, Italy, has advised the Associa- 
tion that he has been established for sev- 
eral years in that city selling and installing 
gas appliances, and is desirous of being 
furnished with catalogs, prices and shipping 
terms of American-made gas-fired boilers, 
water heaters, ranges, incinerators, etc. 


Pipe Coating Division Moved 
to New York 


= Barrett Company last month an- 
nounced the transfer of its pipe coat- 
ing department from Chicago to the home 
office, 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
George W. McComb will continue as 
sales manager of the department with 
headquarters in New York. 


Brooklyn Sets Record in 
Refrigerator Sales 


AN all-time record for weekly retail 
sales of gas refrigerators by The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was made by its salesmen 
during the week of September 11-18, it 
was announced by Hugh Cuthrell, new 
business manager of the company. Mr. 
Cuthrell also reported that more than 
5,000 gas refrigerators had been sold by 
the company during the first five and a 
half months of this year, or more than 
three times as many as were sold in the 
same period a year ago. 

During the record week a total of 363 
air-cooled refrigerators were sold to in- 
dividuals which compares with a total 
of 270 sold during the company’s previ- 
ous record week, April 23-27, when the 
company’s pre-summer retail selling cam- 
paign was under way. During the rec- 
ord week of June 17-24 in 1932, the 
company’s big year in gas refrigerator 
business, the retail sales totalled 102 
boxes. 
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Safety Precautions While Making 
Volume and Rock Pressure Tests 


ONSIDERING the various methods 
employed in making volume and rock 
pressure tests of gas wells, the old pitot 
tube method of obtaining open flows is un- 
doubtedly fraught with more dangers than 
any of the more recent methods. This 
would quite naturally follow, as the origin 
of the pitot tube method dates back to a 
time when “Safety First’ consisted mainly 
of trying the medicine on the family cat, 
and a cursory glance up and down the rail- 
road track. The later methods, developed 
with an eye toward greater accuracy and 
conservation of a valuable product, also 
considered it from a standpoint of safety. 
When preparing to make a pitot tube 
test of a gas well, the first consideration of 
the operator should be, “Are the gate valves 
and connections of adequate strength? To 
the uninitiated it would seem obvious that 
they are, as they are satisfactorily confining 
the pressure, but such is not always the 
case. When a gate starts to open with at- 
mospheric pressure only on the outlet side 
of the valve, and perhaps as much as 1,500 
to 2,500 pounds to the square inch, or 
whatever the pressure of the well may be, 
on the inlet side, much additional stress 
is put on the gate which might cause it to 
blow up. The possibility of a gate valve 
blowing up while being operated is in- 
creased considerably in very cold weather as 
low temperatures have a tendency to crystal- 
ize the metal. A good many of the ex- 
tremely high pressure wells are equipped 
with extensions from the master gate wheel 
to a safer point some considerable dis- 
tance away, preferably behind an embank- 
ment or protecting wall of some sort. The 
extension consists of a clevice bolted to the 
gate wheel, with a length of welded pipe 
extending to the point desired where the 
gate can be opened by the use of pipe tongs. 
We have found that a few well owners 
(happily they are in the minority) either 
from the standpoint of economy or ignor- 
ance, or both, will complete a gas well with 
valves of inadequate strength, fail to note 
that the fittings are not screwed in the 
necessary distance, and an insufficient num- 
ber of anchor clamps strengthening the 
equipment. As an explanation of the phrase 
“From the standpoint of economy or ig- 
norance,” I refer to a condition which ex- 
isted up until a few years ago, in that some 
gate valve manufacturers marked their prod- 
uct with a figure indicating the pressure 
test of the gate valve which was nearly 
double the actual working pressure to 
which the valve could safely be subjected. 
The master and “blow-off” gates should 


By W. A. Hazard 


Assistant Chief Engineer Operations, Ok- 
lahoma Natural Gas Corporation, Tulsa, 
Okla. 


be of the same size as the casing through 
which the flow comes, as any “swedging” 
down to a smaller size creates a stricture 
at which point the well may “bridge” or 
become closed, if the flow of gas brings 
shale, sand or rock in sufficient quantities, 
and the resultant shock caused by the sud- 
den stoppage of the flow may split the pipe 
or blow the connections off. For the same 
reasons, the operator should be certain that 
the gate valves are fully opened. 

Before opening a well, the men engaged 
in the work should protect their ears in 
every manner possible, as the terrific noise 
and vibration, when a well is first opened, 
will eventually affect the hearing, and some- 
times result in split ear drums. One very 
effective method of protection consists of 
first inserting a small wad of cotton well 
inside the ear and sealing it over with or- 
dinary compression grease or hard oil. This 
will reduce the noise and vibration to a 
minimum. We have also tried a small 
soft rubber vacuum cup, fitting it inside the 
ear, but find that the vibration will usually 
dislodge it. 

Matches, of course, or any lighting device 
that will cause a spark or fire must not be 
carried by any man while blowing a well. 
There are several reasons for this, a match 
may fall on the derrick floor or ground and 
be stepped on, causing it to light, the dan- 
ger of matches igniting from rubbing to- 
gether in the pocket, and last but not least, 
there is sometimes a man who will thought- 
lessly light a cigarette while still in the 
danger zone. Care must also be taken in 
parking a car a sufficient distance from the 
well, in order that it may be started safely 
while the well is open, in the event the oc- 
casion should arise. The distance should 
also be governed by factors such as clear 
or foggy weather, wind direction and the 
location of the well with reference to its 








This is the second of a series of 
articles prepared under the auspices 
of the Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation in a cooperative effort with 
the National Safety Council to de- 
velop greater publicity on the 
safety practices in the natural gas 
industry. 























position on a hill or in a valley. When 
blowing a well located at a low point, with 
a foggy atmospheric condition prevailing, a 
portion of the gas will stay close to the 
ground for some time, over a considerable 
area. 

In a good many instances, we find that 
after the rig has been removed from a 
well, the gates to be opened will be at a 
height of as much as 12 to 15 feet above 
the ground, and. it becomes necessary to 
erect a platform of sufficient size to insure 
safe footing for the men engaged in the 
work, 

A number of gas wells, as a result of 
producing some oil or salt water, have a 
string of small pipe run inside the casing 
to draw off the fluid. This string of pipe 
is swung from a connection at the top of 
the well, making it necessary to blow the 
well through a side opening. When this 
condition occurs, it is very important that 
the well connections be securely braced as 
a terrific side strain is exerted against the 
connections, due to the fact that the gas is 
forced to leave the well at a 90-degree 
angle. When opening a well with a hookup 
of this description, the blow-off gate should 
be opened very slowly to allow the head 
pressure to escape over a period of time, 
and thus decrease somewhat the side strain 
which otherwise would be excessive, if the 
gate were opened quickly. The same pro- 
cedure should be followed on all wells 
having any connection which deflects the 
flow of gas. 

Up until a few years ago, when taking 
the open flow of a well, it was customary 
for the operator to hold his test tube over 
the flow nipple with his hands, while bal- 
ancing himself more or less precariously 
on the master gate or some protruding con- 
nection. This dangerous method has been 
remedied by welding the test tube to the 
flow nipple with a connection extending to 
the ground where the operator can easily 
obtain his reading. 

A well with a rig over it should not be 
blown if it is possible to avoid it, espe- 
cially if the rig is of steel construction, as 
any gravel, rock or other formation may 
strike a spark at a point where the mixture 
is sufficient to ignite. If the rig is con- 
structed of wood, all piping, crown sheaves, 
or anything that could cause a spark should 
be removed, as well as any loose lumber, 
which might be blown off. 

When taking a rock pressure test of a 
well, the operator should assure himself 
that the pressure gauge is screwed well into 
the test stop or valve. 
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Publicity and Industry: 


N_ Englishman 

who ventures 
to address an 
American audience 
on publicity needs 
almost as much 
nerve as would a 
Mohammedan pil- 
grim from a dis- 
tant land who, on 
reaching Mecca, lec- 
tured the Faithful 
there on religious 
practices. Publicity 
is playing a rapidly 
increasing part in British industrial life, 
but I should be impertinent if I thought we 
can teach America anything on the sub- 
ject. There is, further, the fact that the 
gas industry works under somewhat dif- 
ferent conditions in the two countries. 
Thinking it over, I felt it would be best 
if I simply wrote down what I would 
say to a British audience of gas men and 
hoped that this might be of some in- 
terest in America if only because of the 
differences that might be revealed be- 
tween our problems. 

It would have been an honor and 
also a keen pleasure for me to have been 
able personally to deliver this paper. 
Some of my pleasantest memories of 
publicity work are of Canada and the 
United States and I should have valued 
highly the chance of meeting members of 
the gas industry in America. 





Col. W. M. Carr 


“DOLLAR-A-MINUTE GAS MAN 
COMES TO NOSUCHVILLE” 


“NEW MANAGER HIGHEST 
PAID STAR IN 
THERM INDUSTRY” 


“All citizens of Nosuchville will be 
delighted to hear that in future, every 
Therm of gas they buy will have been 
personally supervised by N. Gineer 
who has just been engaged by our 
enterprising undertaking at a record 
salary for the gas industry anywhere 
in the world..... - 


I give this so highly imaginary extract 
from a non-existent newspaper, because 
it brings out one of the most important 
points to be remembered about public- 
ity. You cannot generalize on this in- 


* Address before the Publicity and Advertis- 
ing Section, American Gas Association Con- 
vention, Chicago, Ill., Sept. 26. In the ab- 
sence of the author, the paper was read by 
Colonel W. M. Carr, vice-president, The In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers and general man- 
ager and clerk, Stretford and District Gas 
Board, Stretford, England. 


By A. P. Ryan 


Publicity Manager, The Gas Light and 
Coke Company, London, England 


triguing subject without, first, emphasiz- 
ing the great gulf that yawns between 
various industries in facing their prob- 
lems of public relations. The cinema, 
apparently, finds it profitable to advertise 
that some of its employees are paid 
fantastic salaries. People will go to see 
a picture because they have been told 
that a performer earned more than can 
possibly be good for him (or her). But 
the same people would not be tempted 
to make most other purchases by a simi- 
lar gambit of publicity. On the con- 
trary, they would at once set up a howl 
about the price of the commodity con- 
cerned. Yet they do not ask for cheaper 
stars—and, therefore, cheaper seats—at the 
cinema. 

Every business does (or should), of 
course, pay highly for leadership and 
talent, but it would, as a rule, be fatal 
to pay too much and to boast of such 
extravagance. I have quoted an excep- 
tion to this rule, since its shows in ex- 
treme form, the danger of generalizing 
about publicity. This warning having 
been uttered, I shall now venture to gen- 
eralize. : 

Fifty million pounds were spent last 
year, according to a very modest, reliable 
estimate on advertising in Great Britain. 
Much higher figures, even £250,000,000— 
have been given and. it is not easy to be 
exact over so complicated a calculation. 
Advertising uses many media. The daily, 
weekly and periodical press and the 
hoardings account for a lion’s share of 
expenditure, while some money is spent 
by British advertisers on the cinema or 
broadcasting. The financial side of these 
activities can, at any rate, roughly be 
estimated on a national basis. There re- 
mains, however, an enormous area not 
covered by the £50,000,000. Pamphlets, 
leaflets, window displays, show cards and 
other aids to sales are obviously public- 
ity material and, as they are the private 
affair of the thousands of firms that use 
them, it is quite impossible to guess at 
what they cost in the aggregate. Fur- 
ther, a very considerable and an increas- 
ing expenditure is incurred at points 
which lie on the border line between 
general policy, sales and specific publicity. 
Let me give a few examples. A firm 
employs a well-known expert to decorate 
its showrooms or to advise on the letter- 
ing for its account forms or for its 
vehicles. Again, distinguished visitors or 


the public at large are invited to visit 
a factory; some undertakings, including 
many in the gas industry, make a regular 
practice of showing parties around their 
works. It is not always easy for a single 
firm to allocate to publicity all its ex- 
penditure that might be placed under that 
heading. How impossible it is, then, to 
put forward a national figure. 

Fifty million pounds is only the founda- 
tion upon which we may build, with 
apprehension or with pleasure, according 
to our point of view, financial skyscrapers 
of almost limitless altitude. Even when 
expressed in another way, as less than 4d. 
in each £ of British income, £50,000,000 
is a lot of money. We in the gas in- 
dustry contributed only a modest fraction 
of it. But we advertise through many 
channels, and so it seems worth while to 
ask ourselves what value we get from 
our expenditure. An occasional halt in 
the march of daily, detailed routine busi- 
ness is, I believe, valuable; by taking a 
general survey of our route, we can help 
ourselves to progress more efficiently when 
we get back into the road. 


The Cinderella of Industry 


Publicity is part of the machinery of 
Distribution and Distribution is still the 
Cinderella of industry. I do not say that 
Management and Production are the two 
Ugly Sisters; rather they are the elder 
but no less eligible members of the 
family. Mass Production has a long 
tradition behind it and it has been 
brought, if not to perfection, at least to a 
marvellously high standard of excellence. 
Mass Distribution is still young. Market- 
ing and salesmanship on the scale that 
the modern world demands are not yet 
fully understood. Those of us who are 
engaged in distribution—and we include 
all sales and publicity men—are, in a 
sense, pioneers of industry. We are mak- 
ing our own traditions and working 
without old established rules. That is 
why, to my mind, distribution is the most 
fascinating job in the modern world. 

The Sales side of big businesses, al- 
though youthful, has more experience be- 
hind it than has publicity, which is 
nevertheless, its twin—almost its Siamese 
twin, the two are often so hard to sepa- 
rate. A definition of Sales would be out- 
side my present scope, but here is one 
of publicity. Is means telling people the 
truth about your business in so far as it 
concerns them and making it interesting. 
I ask you to examine that sentence very 
carefully, because every word in it is of 
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practical significance in helping to make 
publicity our efficient servant. 

First, telling the truth; let there be no 
mistake about that. I do not deny that 
temporary success in sales may sometimes 
be achieved by telling lies or distorting 
facts (which is much the same thing as 
telling lies). But no great industry or 
commercial enterprize can achieve success 
except on the basis of being absolutely 
truthful about what it has to offer. That 
is putting the matter on its lowest plane. 
As a publicity man I may be allowed to 
add that you will not get any one who is 
keen and competent at his work to play 
tricks with the truth. I mention this be- 
cause it affects the whole area of public- 
ity. Happily, it has no practical bearing 
whatever on the problems of the Gas In- 
dustry. The Gas Industry sticks to noth- 
ing but the truth. It has a magnificent 
true story to tell and it has leaders who 
would forbid it to tell anything else. 


“They Don’t Want To Read It’ — 


Now to come to the second point in 
my definition—telling people the truth 
about your job in so far as it concerns them 
—please mark, especially, that ‘in so far 
as it concerns them.” It is the first 
instinct of any one who loves his own 
trade to assume that every one else will 
love it in detail as he does. This is a 
healthy instinct in itself, but it is suicidal 
to publicity. When you are beginning 
to think what you will tell the public 
you must tell yourself at the outset that 
the public is a much distracted man and 
woman with very little time to spend on 
your affairs, and no predisposition what- 
soever to spend any time at all on them. 
Do not, therefore, anticipate that people 
will know anything about your business 
however commonplace it may seem to 
you. It is no concern of theirs and, so, 
the chances are that they have never 
bothered about it. ‘They don’t want to 
read it” is a warning kept permanently on 
the desks of all wise publicity men. Let 
us check this by considering what the 
man in the street knows, or, rather, does 
not know about the gas industry. He 
does not know that he ought to say 
“gasholder” instead of “gasometer.” He 
would not understand you if you talked 
about “radiants,” although he is familiar 
with the objects themselves and thinks 
they are made of asbestos. Phrases like 
“on the district,” “calorific value,” “prod- 
ucts of combustion” and “retort houses” 
are Greek to him. If you asked him to 
distinguish between the gas he gets 
through his meter and “coal gas,” “town’s 
gas” and “water gas” he would be 
stumped for an answer. If he was told 
that his gas undertaking possessed a 
“Booster House” he would, I am sorry 
to say, think that you were referring to 
its publicity department, for “boost” has 
only one meaning to the layman, and one 
that has nothing to do with engineers. 

Does the man in the street even know 
that gas and electricity are in Great Britain 
made from coal or, if he does, what 


about his wife? If every gentlem2n in this 
room took a census of the women in his 
area of supply, what percentage of them 
would be able to say that gas and elec- 
tricity are made from coal? Many of 
you will, no doubt, protest that really I 
am going too far and that, of course, all 
the world and his wife at least know this 
childishly simple truth. Well, I have no 
figures to back me up—and nor have you. 
Let us leave it there, while agreeing on 
the main point that no limits can safely 
be set to public ignorance of any indus- 
try. People do not naturally bother, I 
repeat, about what does not directly con- 
cern them. The practical use of keeping 
this fact before one in all publicity is 
twofold: First, it enables one to guard 
against allowing an idea, a phrase or even 
a word that will not be understood to 
creep into publicity material. Nothing 
kills interest so quickly as the introduc- 
tion of the unintelligible and, remember, 
people do not tell you they have not 
understood your advertisement—they just 
let it drop out of their minds: Secondly, 
it forces one to select from a mass of 
technicalities, those aspects of one’s in- 
dustry that can be shown to concern the 
public. 


Advertising to One's Self 


Here is a wide field and to enter it 
brings me to the last part of my defini- 
tion of publicity—making whatever one 
says interesting. How obvious that 
sounds and how often it is not acted 
upon. 

Three parties are concerned with every 
advertisement:—those who pay for its 
production, those who produce it and 
those whose spending power it is in- 
tended to influence. This state of affairs 
creates certain pitfalls. Two of the 
three parties—manufacturer and advertis- 
ing agent—consult and confer, while the 
third party—the public—is never pres- 
ent until it is too late for him to do 
anything except register his opinion on 
the finished advertisement. In theory 
it is easy to keep in mind that the ab- 
sent partner is the one whose decision 
makes for success or failure. In practice, 
manufacturer and agent, being human, 
are apt to please themselves. The one, 
proud of his factory and his products, 
wants to have their technical virtues ex- 
tolled in print and picture. Once he 
lets himself go along this attractive line, 
he is liable soon to be out of the pub- 
lic’s depth. His agents, if they are weak 
or cynical, may let him rip and the re- 
sult will be an advertisement to please 
the Board Room and bore the public. 
Agents, again, without being either weak 
or cynical may allow their own profes- 
sional enthusiasm to run away with 
them. It is hard for a man whose trade 
is words or drawings to scrap what seems 
good in his eyes and likely to provoke 
admiration among other writers or art- 
ists, because it won't help to sell some- 
thing. As many advertisements fail 
through too much cleverness as through 
too many technicalities. How tempting 
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it is to advertise one’s self: What lots 
of advertisements appear for all sorts of 
commodities that have so evidently given 
pleasure to those who paid for them or 
those who made them and that will so 
evidently die of public neglect. 


Amateurs in Advertising 

If your publicity appropriation is to be 
well spent, you have to fix clearly in your 
eye the people you are seeking to inter- 
est and, then, to tell your story in a way 
that will persuade them they are missing 
something valuable if they do not listen 
to you. Every advertisement ought to be 
scrutinized from this point of view and 
none should be passed if it falls short 
of this standard. A man who is quite 
ignorant of the industry but knows how 
to write is, as a rule, better than any one 
in. the industry at preparing an advertise- 
ment. It is almost impossible for those 
who are steeped in the atmosphere of an 
industry to speak about it interestingly to 
the public. Writing is a highly technical 
business. You would not employ an 
amateur as an Engineer. Your danger of 
breakdown will be no less great if you have 
your advertisements written by unprofes- 
sional hands. 

Let me offer a few tests of whether 
an advertisement will influence the mass 
of people for whom it is meant and who 
DON’T WANT TO READ IT: 

1. Do you, although you know noth- 
ing and care nothing about the subject 
find yourself interested as soon as you 
open the page of a newspaper in which it 
appears, or slit the envelope from which 
it dropped, or pass the hoarding on which 
it is displayed? 

2. Do you, once your interest has been 
caught, find yourself reading on and 
understanding what is said, exactly and 
easily? 

3. Do you feel that those responsible 
for it really believe every word they have 
written and every picture they have 
drawn? Insincerity is absolutely fatal 
to effectiveness in an advertisement. 

4. Does it definitely invite the reader 
to take action? That is to say, does it 
leave him wanting to buy something, 
knowing where he can buy it and how 
much it will cost him? All advertise- 
ments need not pass his particular test 
since some of them, may legitimately pro- 
vide a favorable background for specific 
sales. 

5. Is it driving home a message that 
has been made public before? I put in 
this point not, of course, because all ad- 
vertisements should say something that 
has been said in the past, but as a warn- 
ing against a very general tendency on 
the part of advertisers to get tired of 
what they are saying. Don’t think that 
because you said something in public 
last week or last year and naturally re- 
member it yourself, that everybody else 
will necessarily remember it too. A mes- 
sage is often only beginning to get home 
when those who are sending it out are 
getting tired of it. Repetition is an in- 
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tegral part of publicity, just as “follow 
through” is as much a part of a success- 
ful stroke at golf as is the approach and 
the actual striking of the ball. 


Gas—An Industry Revolutionized 

Where does the gas industry come into 
the focus of this picture? It should, I be- 
lieve, come prominently into the fore- 
ground. No industry needs publicity 
more continuously and none has a better 
story to tell. We have to keep two dis- 
tinct aims before us in enlisting public 
interest. Our industry has a long record 
behind it of which it is justly proud, but, 
much more significant, from the publicity 
angle, is its position in the present. The 
modern gas industry has hardly greater 
kinship with its past than has the modern 
oil industry with the days of the oil lamps. 
Our gas works are triumphs of scientific 
post-war production. Our engineers and 
chemists treat coal in a manner undreamt 
of by their predecessors. "Gas Works’ is a 
most inadequate term for the complica- 
tion of chemical processes of economic 
value to the modern world that go on 
in our works and are all based on British 
raw material, coal. We in the industry 
all know this, but all the public do not 
and we should never forget that the 
prestige of our industry depends to a 
very considerable extent on our using 
publicity to keep people abreast of our 
progress. 

Against that background, we can ad- 
vance our direct sales campaigns, always 
striving to put novelty and interest into 
our announcements, and here, too, re- 
membering that we are more aware than 
is the public of our recent advances. It 
is no use Our saying we sent out a leaflet 
about our latest appliances at such a time 
or put an advertisement out the other 
day in our local paper. The test is:— 
Do our customers as a whole know what 
we can offer them and why it is worth 
their while to come to our showrooms 
and see for themselves? Until our pub- 
licity can pass that test, it has not done 
its duty. Perhaps there has not been 
enough of it or, perhaps, it has not been 
planned with adequate freshness, drive 
and concentration. Let us keep on looking 
at it so far as possible through the eyes 
of the public. 

Finally, let me ask you to take your 
publicity very seriously indeed. This, 
like so much I have said, sounds obvious, 
but there is a pretty general tendency in 
business of all sorts to regard publicity 
as no more than a series of stunts. Some 
people are even a bit doubtful in their 
hearts as to whether it is quite dignified. 
They hate the idea of trumpet blowing 
and, despite the tributes paid to publicity 
in speeches, there remains a suspicion in 
many good minds that it smacks of 
trumpet blowing. If these remarks have 
had any effect, they will have shown that 
publicity is an entirely desirable and an 
absolutely necessary part of modern in- 
dustry. My hope that they have done so 
is reinforced by the fact that the gas in- 
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dustry, wisely recognizing many years 
ago that publicity must serve it, pro- 
ceeded to take very efficient steps to trans- 
late this recognition into practice. The 
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British Commercial Gas Association has 
done remarkable work for a quarter of a 
century and its work is only just begin- 
ning. 
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ECOGNITION 
of distinctive 
achievement in mak- 
ing a marked contri- 
bution toward the 
advancement of the 
industry was con- 
ferred upon W. R. 
Hainsworth, Ph.D., 
g director of research, 
Electrolux Refriger- 
ator Sales, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., at the 
annual convention of 
the Association, in 
Chicago, September 
28. It was Dr. Hainsworth’s research that 
developed and perfected the air-cooling unit 
for the gas refrigerator, which has placed 
in the hands of the industry an automatic 
device for domestic use said to be the most 
satisfactory yet conceived. 

In recognition of Dr. Hainsworth’s la- 
bors and ingenuity, he was presented with 
one of the association’s coveted honors— 
the Charles A. Munroe Award, which only 
is granted for noteworthy and meritorious 
service. It consists of a substantial finan- 





Dr. W. R. 
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nessa President 





cial acknowledgment and appropriate certif- 
icate. 

The presentation to Dr. Hainsworth was 
made by Charles A. Munroe of New York, 
a former president of the association, whose 
generosity made possible the award which 
bears his name. 

Dr. Hainsworth was designated to re- 
ceive this honor by the Charles A. Munroe 
Award Committee, whose recommendation 
was approved by the Executive Board of the 
American Gas Association. The award com- 
mittee is composed of the following mem- 
bers: A. J. Gonnoud, president, Kings 
County Lighting Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
chairman; A. B. Tenney, vice-president, 
Charles H. Tenney & Co., Boston, Mass., 
and N. C. McGowen, president, United Gas 
Public Service Company, Houston, Texas. 

Dr. Hainsworth is a native of Seattle, 
Washington, a graduate of chemistry with 
the Degree of B.S. from the University of 
Washington; M.S. from the California In- 
stitute of Technology, and he earned his 
Ph.D., at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Dr. Hainsworth has devoted 
most of his professional life to the re- 
frigeration field and entered the work upon 
which he now is engaged in 1926. 
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Reviews Conditions Before 


i is customary for the chairman of this 
section to make a few remarks before 
proceeding with the program. 

I wish first to express my appreciation for 
the splendid work and cooperation of the 
chairmen of all of our Committees and their 
members, and particularly my obligations to 
the chairmen of the three main committees 
—Mr. Harrison of the Distribution Com- 
mittee, Mr. Eddy of the Production Com- 
mittee, and Mr. Murphy of the Chemical 
Committee. 

Also 1 should mention at this time the 
full assistance and cooperation always cheer- 
fully and readily given by our headquarters 
staff through Major Forward, Mr. Hart- 
man and others. 

We can feel proud and gratified with 
the interest and the results of the Distri- 
bution Conference held at Pittsburgh, in 
April, and the Joint Production Committee 
and Chemical Committee Conference, held 
at New York in May. 

These conferences are particularly valu- 
able to the technical men and the com- 
panies they represent, because of the many 
important subjects presented and discussed 
in detail. In order that those unable to 
attend these conferences may secure some 
advantage from them, we have arranged as 
a part of our program, this year, to have 
Mr. Harrison, Mr. Eddy and Mr. Murphy 
present separate reviews of the Distribu- 
tion, Production, and Chemical develop- 
ments. 

This fifteenth A.G.A. Convention is also 
the second International Gas Conference. 
At the general sessions this morning we 
had the pleasure of welcoming delegates 
from other countries and of listening to 
the splendid addresses delivered by their 
representatives. I wish to extend to them 
a cordial welcome and invitation to par- 
ticipate in our program and discussions. 
We are to have the pleasure, later on, of 
listening to a paper on “The Preparation of 
Coke For the London Market” by F. M. 
Birks, of the Gas Light & Coke Company 
of London. 

As a means of concentrating your atten- 
tion on outstanding developments, econo- 
mies and problems of the technical side of 
the industry, I shall give a brief review of 
our present conditions. 


1. Carbonization Plants 
The past five years do not show much 
change in the type of coal carbonization 





Opening Remarks at Technical Section 
Session, A.G Convention, Chicago, IIl., 
Sept. 26, 1933. 
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By J. A. Perry 


Chairman 


plants. Low temperature processes, in this 
country, appear to have been definitely 
abandoned as uneconomical and unsound. 
There does not appear to be much future 
change in present carbonization processes 
until when and if some newer and better 
construction materials have been developed. 


2. Carburetted Water Gas Plants 

The past five years have shown consid- 
erable development of processes and econo- 
mies of operations. 

Mechanical self clinkering generators 
have been perfected and accepted by the in- 
dustry. New operating methods, such as 
the production of oil gas on carburetted 
water gas sets, the production of gas with 
the use of heavy residuum oils, the reform- 
ing of gas from heavy oils, and the reform- 
ing of refinery oil and natural gases have 
been developed and perfected and are in 
general use. 

Under present cost conditions for crude 
materials, a careful study of these develop- 
ments is likely to point the way to a con- 
siderable reduction in the cost of produc- 
ing gas. 


3. Mixed Gases 


Through research and tests we have 
learned how best to mix the various gases 
that are available so as to take advantage 
of opportunities to use gases that will re- 
duce our production costs and at the same 
time render the same satisfactory service 
that can be secured through the use of a 
gas of one variety or process. 


4. Utilization of Refinery Oil Gases and 
Natural Gases 

Two large plants are now using and re- 
forming refinery oil gases on water gas sets, 
largely displacing the coke and oil hereto- 
fore used. The oil refineries appear to be 
sources of large and continuing supplies of 
gas ranging from 1,300 B.t.u. to 1,700 
B.t.u. per cu.ft. It would appear advisable 
where such gas is available to study out its 
best use, even to the extent of adopting a 
higher B.t.u. standard than the usual 525, 
if this should be more economical or ad- 
vantageous. 


5. Use of Carburetted Water Gas Plants 
for Augmenting Peak Loads of Natural 
Gas 


The industry appears to have developed 
several satisfactory methods of using, 
through modification or otherwise, our ex- 
isting carburetted water gas apparatus for 
the production of a high B.t.u. gas of sat- 
isfactory gravity and composition for aug- 
menting the peak load demands for natural 
gas. 


6. Purification 


Further progress in liquid purification 
developments is a part of our program. 
The most baffling and interesting problem 
has been and continues to be the gum prob- 
lem. This appears also on our program. 
Fortunately, we now seem to be making 
rapid progress toward a satisfactory solu- 
tion of this problem, through removal of 
the oxides of nitrogen from the gas at the 
plant, and also through the use of new 
developments which give us pilot controls 
that do not stop up with gum. Pilot con- 
trols also appear on our program. 


7. Distribution 


The continued use of higher pressures 
and longer distant transmission mains has 
brought to the fore the development and 
perfection of mechanical joints that should 
prove satisfactory for use on cast iron mains 
for pressure and transmission purposes as 
well as ordinary distribution purposes. 
Gaskets have been developed that will 
stand up under manufactured gas as well as 
under dry natural gas. Methods are also 
being developed for the protection of bolts 
so that the life of such mains and joints 
should be as long as the ordinary cast iron 
mains heretofore generally used. 


8. The Outlook 


In conclusion, it would appear to me that 
the developments and progress made dur- 
ing the last five years have been as great 
or greater than any previous ten- or fifteen- 
year period of the past thirty years. That 
we need not look for extremely radical or 
revolutionary processes of carbonizing coal 
or of generating gas, but we can with our 
usual interest and optimism continue to 
watch and to determine on improvements 
and economies here and there with assur- 
ance that the gas industry will function as 
a very important part of our economic life. 
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Monthly Summary of Gas Company Statistics 


FOR MONTH OF JULY, 1933 


Issued September, 1933, by the Statistical Department of the American Gas Association 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PAUL RYAN, Statistician 


COMPARATIVE DATA ON THE MANUFACTURED AND NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1933 
Seven Months Ending July 31 


Customers 
Domestic (Including House Heating)........ 
Industrial and Commercial.................. 
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Revenue (Dollars) 
Domestic (Including House Heating)...... 
Industrial and Commercial.................. 
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Month of July 





1933 


14,320,000 
933,700 
15,253,700 


32,413,300 
13,814,300 
46,227,600 


1932 


14,708,200 
949,800 
15,658,000 


35,579,200 
13,147,500 
48,726,700 


Per cent 
Change 


— 2.6 
— 1.7 
— 2.6 
— 8.9 


5.1 
— 3.1 





1933 


303,489,600 
109,294,100 
412,783,700 


1932 


See July 


329,795,000 
117,203,300 


446,998,300 
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9,359,300 
44,500 
480,500 
7,000 
9,891,300 


19,025,700 
220,800 
6,763,100 
119,500 
26,129,100 


23,224,300 
193,300 
5,321,000 
86,500 
28,825,100 


9,669,700 
44,600 
490,300 
7,000 
10,211,600 


21,158,100 
227,200 
6,070,900 
124,400 
27,580,600 


25,934,400 
207,500 
5,425,500 
96,200 
31,663,600 
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146,080,800 
14,753,800 
46,996,900 

1,103,600 

208,935,100 


174,004,300 
10,110,800 
39,469,800 

795,000 

224,379,900 


See July 


159,893,500 
15,176,200 
49,802,800 

1,169,500 

226,042,000 


192,096,500 
11,301,700 
44,271,900 

821,200 

248,491,300 


NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1933 


4,916,200 
425,900 
14,500 
4,200 
1,600 
5,362,400 


9,168,400 
3,689,400 
29,510,900 
11,043,600 
627,600 
54,039,900 


8,995,700 
1,824,000 
5,295,100 
1,193,900 
93,800 
17,402,500 


4,993,900 
431,600 
14,500 
4,300 
2,100 
5,446,400 


9,773,600 
3,670,500 
25,228,500 
9,225,500 
567,800 
48,465,900 


9,437,300 
1,852,000 
4,620,200 
1,086,200 
67,400 
17,063,100 


+19.7 
+11.5 


180,012,500 
54,540,300 
189,500,600 
73,218,800 
4,987,300 
502,259,500 


119,374,500 
24,665,100 
35,687,200 

7,849,200 
827,800 
188,403,800 


See July 
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Natural Gas Sales and Revenues 
Increase 


wigan gas sales for the month of 
July amounted to 54,039,900,000 cubic 
feet, an increase of 11.5 per cent over the 
corresponding month a year ago. Both the 
manufactured and natural gas groups re- 
ported a distinct upturn in gas sales for 
industrial purposes. Sales of manufactured 
gas for industrial-commercial uses showed 
a gain of 11.4 per cent for the month. 
Natural gas sales to ordinary industrial cus- 
tomers gained 17 per cent, while sales to 
large scale industrial users increased nearly 
20 per cent. 

Sales to domestic users continued to lag 
however, the consumption of natural gas by 
this class of customers in July running more 
than 6 per cent below a year ago, while 
sales of manufactured gas to domestic cus- 
tomers were down 10 per cent. 

For the first time since April, 1930, nat- 
ural gas revenues registered an increase 
over the preceding year, rising from $17,- 
063,100 in July, 1932, to $17,402,500 in 
July, 1933, a gain of 2 per cent. As indi- 
cated, this resulted from marked expansion 
in industrial business, as revenues from 
ordinary industrial customers gained nearly 
15 per cent, while revenues from large 
scale industrial users increased 10 per cent. 

This marked expansion in sales charac- 
terized all sections of the country served 
with natural gas, with the exception of 
Texas, where sales for July were down 
nearly 13 per cent. In Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas sales gained from 22 to 27 per cent, 
while in California the increase was 16 per 
cent. Pennsylvania led the Appalachian re- 
gion with an increase of 24 per cent in 
natural gas sales for July. In West Vir- 
ginia and Ohio the gains ranged from 12 to 
14 per cent. 


The Gas Industry in America 
(Continued from page 404) 
men who have given so freely of their 
time for the discussions and confer- 
ences which have resulted in such def- 
initely helpful reports as have been 
presented from time to time to the 
general membership. The past year has 
been no exception in this regard; in 
fact, one of the major activities of the 
past year will be illustrated in a special 
report which will be presented to this 
Convention by the National Directing 
Committee of Executives, through its 
able Chairman, Mr. Conrad N. Lauer, 
and I would take this opportunity of 
urging upon the controlling executives 
of all member companies that they give 
their most earnest consideration and 
active support to the cooperative plans 


which are being recommended by that 
Committee. 

I desire to record an expression of 
sincere thanks to Major Alexander 
Forward, Managing Director of the 
Association, and to the members of his 
staff, for the kindly manner in which 
they have assisted me during my term 
of office. I want to confess that, with 
all my previous experience in Asso- 
ciation affairs, I have been amazed this 
year at the tremendous volume and 
variety of work which has had to be 
overtaken at Headquarters, to keep 
pace with the demands made upon 
the Association by its members. 

I close this address with two quota- 
tions which have impressed me. The 
sources are distinctly different, one 
from the other, but they convey the 
same idea. One is: 


“What practical moral is there 
for each of us in the fact that we 
cannot know the future? This: that 
we must take part in what is going 
on about us and not waste our 
forces in the contemplation of the 
unknowable, that we must act to 
the degree that each of us can, as 
our conscience and duty command.” 


The other: 

“But the true secret of it all is, 
that we ought to live as far as we 
can in the day, the hour and the 
minute; to waste no time in anxious 
forecasting and miserable regrets, 
but just to do what lies before us as 
faithfully as possible.” 


Let us face the future, not with 
unconquerable despair, but with a 
great hope. 


Gas Headed Toward Greater 
Service Throughout World 
(Continued from page 409) 
managers, to learn of your experience 
in technical and commercial operations 
and to see your great cities and towns. 
We shall return inspired, with pleas- 
amt memories and hoping that the 
good relations which have always ex- 
isted between America and British 
members of the International Gas In- 
dustry will have been further ce- 

mented and enhanced. 
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What Price New Business? 
(Continued from page 427) 


their competitors. This broadening of 
the field will also broaden the scope of 
the manufacturers’ advertising and through 
the media of trade magazines published 
primarily for allied trades, bring the story 
of gas and the opportunities going with 
the sale of gas equipment to these trade 
bodies. A broadening of the field even 
at the comparatively insignificant sacri- 
fice of merchandise sales volume will 
bring additional installation and service 
work to allied trades and _ thereby 
strengthen the entire industry. 

To meet the intense competition of the 
immediate future, we must adopt policies 
which will take full advantage of every 
gas sales promotional weapon available. 
It should be fundamental from the execu- 
tive viewpoint that an approved appli- 
ance will give the gas company just as 
much added revenue, whether sold by 
the gas company or someone else. The 
efforts of a utility appliance sales depart- 
ment can, therefore, properly be meas- 
ured in terms of estimated added reve- 
nue accruing from its own sales and 
those of cooperating dealers and manu- 
facturers in the territory served by the 
utility. The members of it should be ap- 
praised and paid accordingly. It removes 
the political back-lash, for it effectively 
squashes those very things on which most 
of this sort of political opposition is 
based. 

What I have said on this general sub- 
ject is particularly true of the gas busi- 
ness, far more so than of the electric. 
In the electric end, we have a less criti- 
cal condition. Electric appliances are 
much easier to sell. We have nothing 
in the gas business equivalent to the hun- 
dreds of small electric appliances that 
are sold in all kinds of retail outlets from 
corner drug stores to music shops. Even 
in the equivalent fields such as refrigera- 
tion, for example, the popularity of the 
electric refrigerator induced by manu- 
facturer’s sales promotional budgets, 
themselves larger than the gross revenue 
of all our gas refrigerator manufacturers, 
insures their continued sale whether the 
central station retails them or not. There 
is no such parallel in the gas field. 

You gentlemen of the Commercial Sec- 
tion are our industry’s new business spe- 
cialists. You are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of our future growth and 
you are expected to be fundamentally 
sound in your plans and decisions. The 
quality of your salesmanship is being 
challenged in these days and all of your 
suggestions for improved sales methods 
and advanced new business policies are 
being tested with industry fundamentals. 
From an executive viewpoint there is no 
better suggestion I could make to this 
body than to say that if you will watch 
the fundamentals, your success is inevi- 
table and the price of new business will 
take care of itself. 








International Gas Parley 
Promotes Gas Progress 
(Continued from page 410) 

gas industry in technical and eco- 
nomic matters. For this reason it 
will help to create fraternal relations 
between the members, extending to 
all gas engineers the idea that good 
fellowship and friendship between 
colleagues (gas engineers) will lead 
to complete collaboration. 

To make a personal contact be- 
tween the members possible, the 
Union organizes periodical conven- 
tions. At these conferences, which 
will be averaged over a three-year 
period, problems of present interest 
will be treated by special reports, and 
papers by prominent specialists will 
be read. 


At the second International Gas 
Convention which will be held in 
September, 1934, in Zurich, the fol- 
lowing reports will be produced by 
the members mentioned below: 


Belgium — Association des Gaziers 
Belges. 
Methods for development of the 
industrial use of gas, including the 
hotel industry. 


Czecho Slovakia 
Systems of gas charges. 
-—Institution of Gas Engineers. 
Methods for the development of the 
use of gas for domestic purpose. 


France—Union Syndicale de l’indus- 
trie du Gaz en France. 
Coordination of methods of testing 
gas appliances. 


Germany—Deutscher Verein von Gas 
und Wasserfachmannern. 
Coordination of the methods of test- 
ing and guaranteeing gas-making 
plants. 


Switzerland 

System of carcassing buildings. 

In addition to the reports men- 
tioned above, prominent gas engi- 
neers and chemists will give most 
valuable papers. 

So we hope the second Interna- 
tional Gas Convention in 1934 will 
be very useful to our industry and 
we hope by and by to attain our aim 
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and help in the development of the 
gas industry and the best way to ar- 
rive at this will be the cordial col- 
laboration of the gas engineers on a 
basis of real friendship. That is our 
aim and purpose and I sincerely hope 
you all will help us. 


Gas Industry Planning for 
Greater Sales 
(Continued from page 420) 


The plan was submitted as repre- 
senting, in the Committee’s opinion, 
the best method for financing pro- 
gram, and with the full recognition 
that the responsibility for determin- 
ing the date of its application was 
left to the judgment of the Executive 
Board. 

Due to the continued engagement 
of the attention of appliance and 
equipment manufacturers with the 
working out of national recovery code 
activities, and to the engagement of 
many utilities upon the same project 
with resulting uncertainties as to oper- 
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ating expenses in the near future, and 
in some Cases as to rate structures, the 
Committee has not felt that the time 
is yet propitious to present its pro- 
posals to members of the industry 
for a decision. We would, however, 
urge you, in the meanwhile, if you 
have not already done so, to give 
your close scrutiny to the program 
which it is proposed to inaugurate in 
the industry so that when the matter 
comes up for decision you may be able 
to give a ready answer and so that 
your Organization may be in a better 
position to cooperate to the fullest 
practical extent with the movement 
when it is officially inaugurated. 


Changes to Natural Gas 


. LOUIS County Gas Co., Webster 

Groves, Mo., has altered the boilers 
of its Shrewsbury plant to burn natural 
gas for its gas manufacturing operations. 
The company serves mixed, natural and 
manufactured gas in its system which in- 
cludes Webster Groves and other towns in 
St. Louis County. 








New Zealand Women 
Attend Gas Cookery Classes 











“Down Below” housewives are just as much interested in modern cookery as elsewhere. 

Here is shown. a group of enthusiastic business women who were formed into a class by 

The Christchurch Gas, Coal & Coke Company, Limited, Christchurch, New Zealand. Classes 

and demonstrations are held once a week. A regular course consists of six demonstrations, 

according to H. C. Ridley, sales manager of the company, and when one is finished another 
group is introduced into the series 








nr 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres—Donald G. Munroe, Montreal 
Coke & Mfg. Co., Montreal, Que. 

Sec.-Tr.—G. W. Allen, 21 Astley Avenue, 
Toronto. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 

Pres—Alfred H. Schoellkopf, Niagara 
Hudson Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chairman, Gas Section—A. M. Beebee, 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Sec—C. H. B. Chapin, Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 

Pres—Bernard J. Mullaney, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Sec—J. R. Blackhall, Suite 1213, 79 West 
Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 

Pres—R. S. Brunner, Indiana Gas Utilities 
Co., Richmond, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—P. A. McLeod, New Castle, Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres—Walter E. White, Commonwealth 
& Southern Corp., Jackson, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Grand Rapids 
Gas Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres —F. A. Mitchell, Eastern Shore Pub- 
lic Service Co., Salisbury, Md. 

Sec—D. E. Kinnear, 803 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. ; 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres—R. L. Klar, Des Moines Gas Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux City Gas 
& Electric Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 


Missouri Association of Public Utilities 

Pres.—Fred Karr, St. Joseph Gas Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr—N. R. Beagle, Missouri Power 
& Light Co., Jefferson City, Mo. 

Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West High 
St., Jefferson City, Mo. 





New England Gas Association 
Pres.—H. R. Sterrett, New Haven Gas 
Light Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Exec. Sec—Clark Belden, 41 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Chairman, Operating Div—P. R. Bu- 
chanan, Hartford Gas Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 


Sec.-Tr., Operating Div.—D. R. Campbell, 
Portland Gas Light Co., Portland, Me. 


Chairman, Sales Div—H. B. Hall, Old 
Colony Gas Co., East Braintree, Mass. 


Sec.-Tr., Sales Div.—R. J. Rutherford, 
Cambridge Gas Light Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Chairman, Industrial Div.—P. “A. Nelles, 
Charles H. Tenney & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Sec.-Tr., Industrial Div—S. F. Morgan, 
New Bedford Gas & Edison Lt. Co., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Chairman, Accounting Div.—Leland 
Balch, Lowell Gas Light Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 


Sec.-Tr., Accounting Div.—C. D. Perkins, 
Malden & Melrose Gas Light Co., 
Malden, Mass. 


Chairman, Manufacturers Div.—C. H. 
Cummings, Industrial Appliance Co. of 
N. E., Boston, Mass. 


Sec.-Tr., Manufacturers Div—J. H. Mc- 
Pherson, James B. Clow & Sons, Boston, 
Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 
Pres.—F. A. Lydecker, Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Sec.-Tr.—G. B. Webber, Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 
Pres—L. K. Langdon, Union Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Sec.-Tr.—Wm. H. Thompson, 811 First 
National Bank Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 
Pres——R. J. Benzel, Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Mgr.—E. F. McKay, 1020 Petroleum Bldg., 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres—Geo. P. Egleston, H. R. Basford 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sut- 
ter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 
Pres.—F.M. Milward Oliver, The Philadel- 
phia Gas Works Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sec.—Frank W. Lesley, Pennsylvania Gas 

& Electric Co., York, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s Associa- 
tion 

Pres—F. F. Schauer, Equitable Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 Sixth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 

Pres.—B. B. Ferguson, Portsmouth Gas 
Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

Sec.-Tr—S. L. Drumm, New Orleans 
Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Southwestern Public Service Association 

Pres.—Knox Lee, Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Co., Marshall, Texas. 

Sec.—E. N. Willis, 1801 No. Lamar St., 
Dallas, Texas. 


The Public Utilities Association of Vir- 
ginia 

Pres.—T. Justin Moore, Va. Elec. & Power 
Co., Richmond, Va. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 

Pres—R. G. Walter, Wisconsin Power & 
Light Co., Madison, Wis. 

Exec. Sec.—J. N. Cadby, 135 West Wells 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Atlantic City, N. J. 


Sixteenth Annual Convention 


@¢ Week of 
of the American Gas Association 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Manager, natural gas, manufactured gas and 
electricity. Excellent record in developing 
rundown properties and obtainin new 
business. Can reduce expenses and make 
money. 759. 


Position wanted with appliance manufacturer. 
Experience includes executive training, and 
covers over fourteen years in the sale of tin 
gas meters. Offers character, integrity and 
ability with service. Thoroughly conver- 
sant with management problems. Would 
prefer position in the East. 761. 


As sales manager or manufacturer’s represent- 
ative by engineering graduate with more than 
eighteen years’ experience in sales and mer- 
chandising with natural gas, manufactured 
gas and electric utilities and in various op- 
erating and executive activities. Last few 
years work includes unusually broad worth- 
while national contacts with gas companies 
in many states. 762. 


Gas analyst. Thoroughly experienced in all 
phases of analyses of natural gas, producer 
gas, flue gas and special gas mixtures. Also 
coal, coke, tar analyses. Well trained for 
gas producer laboratory. 763. 


All around gas man (31), married, graduate 
chemical engineer. Experienced in design, 
construction and operation of water gas plants 
and high and low pressure distribution sys- 
tems. Good business experience and judg- 
ment. Interested in engineering, operation, 
construction, sales or management. ocation 
not important. Available immediately. 764. 


Trained young experienced aggressive leader 
desires position in domestic gas sales. Has 
been very successful as complete dealer ap- 

liance Sales Manager and later led the 
Yew York City market for some years in 
sales for a well-known range organization. 
Can handle industrial work. 


NRA will boost your operating costs. I can 
boost gas-using appliance sales by enlisting 
interest and cooperation of plumbers and 
dealers. I know how, because of 6% years 
of well-attested success in working with 
these men along closely similar lines. Salary 
ideas not cheap, but attuned to 1933. 766. 


Sales executive available. Thirteen years’ ex- 
perience as commercial and sales manager. 
Gas and electric operations in small towns 
and large cities. Natural gas conversion ex- 
perience. Organized and trained sales per- 
sonnel in domestic, commercial, house heating 
and industrial fields. 768. 


Gas Engineer. Technical training chemical en- 
gineering and gas and fuel engineering. Ex- 
perience covers gasoline plant construction, 
natural gas plant construction and operation, 
preparation of cost accounting, depreciation 
studies, original cost valuation studies and 
Public Service Commission relations. Now 
available, will connect anywhere to prove 
pm ie and secure permanent position. Mar- 
ried. \ 


Sales manager—engineer. University graduate. 
Good general business background. Thirteen 
years’ experience heating, ventilating, air 
conditioning. Industrial and residential work. 
Capable making own drawings, layouts, esti- 
mates, assume complete responsibility in- 
stallations, credits, collections. Acquainted, 
architects, engineers, contractors, builders, 
industrial plants. Handle men successfully 
and remember how to sell myself. 771. 


Manager—Chief Accountant. Twelve years’ ex- 
perience assistant secretary and treasurer; 
three years’ manager carburetted water gas 
property; excellent record in public relations; 
thoroughly experienced in new business 
work; budgets; cost analyses; auditing; will 
consider either domestic or foreign assign- 
ment. 


Gas man with twenty odd years’ extensive ex- 
perience is available for duty most any- 
where; operation, distribution, construction 
or new business. 774. 
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Personnel Service 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Graduate Engineer (47) soundly trained as gas 
company cadet followed by wide combination 
gas and electric company experience, up 
through engineering branches to division 
manager large organization. Has national 
viewpoint, could be very useful in holding 
company or assistant to busy executive. Can 
create and maintain good public relations. 


Engineer. Have had general experience in en- 
gineering and sales in the cutting and weld- 
ing industry over a period of fifteen years. 
About six years engineer Works Office and 
construction department. Three years marine 
work and three years in steel works. 779. 


Draftsman, detailer and tracer. Electrical and 
mechanical apparatus. Concrete subways and 
ducts also shop and field experience. (Age 
33.) 780. 


Natural gas engineer (35), married. Twelve 
years’ experience in industry as valuation, 
construction and heating engineer. Thor- 
oughly familiar with rate making problems, 
modern pipe line construction and sales pro- 
motion work for heating sales. 781. 


Advertising man—gas company, department 
store, advertising agency experience. Creator 
of prize winning campaign. Copy, layout, 
merchandising man, understanding all phases 
of printing production, sales promotion. Mar- 
ried; will go anywhere. Samples on request. 


Eighteen years’ experience in domestic gas 
sales and house heating. Capable of taking 
charge of sales force or would be interested in 
agency for gas appliance for New York and 
New Jersey. Have good connection with 
plumbers, jobbers aad’ public utility, 783. 


Advertising, publicity, sales promotion man- 
ager: several years’ successful experience as 
department head for large, progressive gas 
and electric organization; also wide experi- 
ence in newspaper and magazine field, Thor- 
oughly trained and competent in all details 
of practical advertising and promotional 
work (direct mail, etc.) and familiar with 
best modern public utility practice. 784. 


University graduate mechanical engineer with 
vision, initiative, imagination, creative abil- 
ity and common sense; broad experience in 
management, sales, markets, contracts and 
negotiating; engineering plants, equipment, 
inventions and patents; business cycles, 
business indexes and economics; and in as- 
sembling, arranging and interpreting sta- 
tistics, data and conditions. 


Graduate, June 1933, chemical engineering 
school, Purdue University, majored in gas 
engineering, desires connection with a utility 
company as gaS engineer in operating or 
house heating departments or with a reliable 
gas appliance manufacturer. Age 23, white, 
single, native American. Will locate. any- 
where in United States. Available imme- 
diately. 


Services of a thoroughly experienced purchas- 
ing agent available immediately. Excellent 
record. Trained in engineering and utility 
organizations and for fourteen years purchas- 
ing executive of efficiently organized corpo- 
ration. 787. 


Auditor-accountant. Wishes placement in au- 
diting department to assist auditor ag 
chief accountant on corporate and 
erating accounts, monthly reports, etc., soul d 
consider place on field audit staff if desired. 
Has had extensive experience in utility ac- 
counting as traveling auditor with one of 
foremost supervisory and management or- 
ganizations in the country. 788. 


Heating engineer. Versed in all phases of air- 
conditioning, conversion burners and direct- 
fired heating equipment as applied to the use 
of natural or manufactured gas. Capable of 
designing, selling and overseeing erection oi 
such heating plants, can take charge of house 
heating department and show results. Salary 
and location optional. 789. 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Editor and writer, formerly with nationally 
known organizations expert in collecting, 
writing, and editing business material. Can 
do research and write articles, booklets, etc., 
from source data. Skilled also in rewrite 
work and in editing of manuscripts and 
proofs. 790. 


Appraisal engineer (42), American, ten years’ 
experience with a large utility company o1 
gas and electric valuations. Thoroughly fa 
miliar with public service commission classi- 
fied system of accounts. Field inventories, 
unit costs and pricing practice. Technical 
training. 791. 


Manager-gas engineer. (46), married. Tech- 
nical education. Twenty years’ experience 
in construction, engineering, manufacture, 
distribution, finance, management, sales and 
public relations. Wide experience. Build 
up property or develop sales per year per 
customer. Small or large property. Modest 
compensation. 792. 


Accountant—twenty-two years’ utilities expe- 
rience. Specialty is installation and _ reor- 
ganization (47). 793. 


Gas range specialist, with broad experience. 
For past two years intimately associated with 
design and development of new models; ideas 
for new sales features, new sales plans for 
dealers, new outlets for business. Has proven 
sales, advertising and promotional ability 
together with contacts that will be helpful in 
securing business. 794, 


Engineer, nine years’ broad experience in pub- 
lic utility work, both gas and electric, cov- 
ering management, valuation, gas analysis, 
construction estimates, operating improve- 
sone marketing studies, rates, etc. Mar- 
rie 


Draftsman, twenty years’ mechanical experi- 
ence, machine shop, machine design, drafting 
general mechanical work, electrical engineer- 
ing work and some field and industrial ex- 
aaa (40). American. Metropolitan area 


Services of experienced appliance salesman 
both through utilities and dealers, domestic 
and heavy duty, are offered. Wide acquaint- 
ance in the gas industry. Desire Eastern 
territory. Twenty-three years in the indus- 
try; fourteen years last position. Clean and 
successful sales record (38). Married. 797. 


Gas engineer, B. 8. and M.S. in gas engineer- 
ing, Purdue University. Three years’ expe- 
rience in utility work. Desire position in 
engineering, operating or sales (25). Married. 

ill go anywhere. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Manager with coal and water gas experience; 
details should be given in first letter of quali- 
fications including education, training, and 
experience, if any with natural gas. Location 
middle West. 0261. 








AN APPEAL 


A healthy interest continues on 
the part of prospective employers 
in some of the advertisements 
placed by applicants in our Serv- 
ices Offered colume. We bespeak 
the interest and assistance of gas 
companies, manufacturers of equip- 
ment and appliances and all those 
in need of additional personnel in 
placing advertiseemnts in the Posi- 
tions Open column. 
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